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Che Outlook. — 


The sudden dissolution of the British Parlia- 
ment not only plunges the Three Kingdoms into the 
hurly-burly of a general election, but calls home Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh, who must not let slip his oppor- 
tunity when all the gates of electoral promotion are 
thus thrown open. His swift departure will bring dis- 
appoinment to a good many lyceums which were count- 
ing on hearing him lecture, and will be a considerable 
pecuniary loss to himself, since he was just beginning 
to get fairly hold of public attention in this country, 
and the engagements were accumulating rapidly upon 
him. He was on a railway train in Pennsylvania, pass- 
ing towards Baltimore to fulfill an appointment in that 
city, when his eye fell upon the telegram announcing 
the dissolution of Parliament, and immediately, at the 
very next station, he left the train and turned his 
course towards New York, whence he pushed for home 
by the earliest steamer. In an interesting letter to the 
Tribune, Mr. Bradlaugh complains of Mr. Gladstone’s 
device in thus bringing on a general election without 
any warning, terming it ‘‘a subtlety of surprise too 
much like a trick;” and it is not a little characteristic 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s favorite habit of viewing the world 
from the summit of that nobie letter which stands for 
the first person singular of the personal pronoun, that 
he should even intimate that Mr. Gladstone took ad- 
vantage of Mr. Bradlaugh’s absence in America to pre- 
cipitate this measure. Many thousands in this country 
who have heard his manly and masterly speeches will 
give him their best wishes that in the fight which he 
goes back to wage for a seat in the House of Commons, 
as member for Northampton, he may suffer no serious 
hindrance from the winds and waves which intervene 
between him and his battle-field. Of the great throng 
of English thinkers or declaimers who have lately 
honored us with their services upon our lecture-plat- 
forms, Mr. Bradlaugh is one of the very few who have 
evinced a talent extraordinary enough to justify so 
long a voyage for its display. In any careful use of 
words it must still be admitted that Mr. Bradlaugh isa 
great orator. Of huge frame, massive head, a face in 
which intellect and will have stamped their signatures, 
awkward, blunt, vehement, he has uncommon power 
of lucid argumentative statement, and with it the 
passion to make eloquence a torch for setting on fire 
the passions of his hearers. We can conceive a future 
for England in which this man may play the part of a 

*atrick Heury or of a Mirabeau. 
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For any one accustomed to deem England a 
large body moving slowly, it will be something of a 
puzzle to account for ‘‘ the five radical steps,” as Mr. 
Bradlaugh calls them, taken by England since 1868, 
when the recent Parliament was elected. These five 
radical steps are Irish Church disestablishment, Irish 
land tenure, abolition of purchase in the army, com- 
pulsory education, and the ballot. The enormous 
political progress represented by these measures, con- 
sidered as something achieved within the space of six 
years and with no revolutionary tumults, would have 
been astonishing even in a country where changes are 
accustomed to take place fast. And whither is all this 
tending? The most of us would say that it looks very 
much like driving a little more swiftly than usual 
down that inclined plane which ends in republicanism. 
And yet Mr. Smalley, in one of his recent letters from 
London, utters the paradox that with all this growth 
and development of radicalism there is “scarcely a 
hint of republicanism.” That is a question, Mr. Smal- 





ley assures us, which Mr. Joseph Cowen, the radical 
member for Newcastle-on-Tyne, says is “ not a practi- 
cal one,” while it is the special topic on which Sir 
Charles Dilke is silent. And though Mr. Bradlaugh 
has been proclaiming in America that ‘‘a struggle be- 
tween republic and monarchy in England is imminent,” 
Mr. Smalley testifies that, in a period of general politi- 
cal ferment, he “can see nothing to indicate that any 
great number of people are thinking on that particular 
subject.”’ It would not be strange if both these gentle- 
men were right. It is very likely that the English 
people are silent about the issue between monarchy 
and republic, and still it may be true that their very 
silence is an ominous token of the pressure of the sub- 
ject upon their minds. A whole people sometimes be- 
come conscious of the logic of the events in which 
they are participating, and stand in a hush concerning 
the result which they know to be just before them. 
Probably there was less discussion of the slavery 
question in America during the two years immediately 
preceding the abolition of slavery than at any other 
similar period since 1835. We were all talking about the 
preservation of the Republic, but we all felt that that 
meant the destruction of the slave-system which was 
the enemy of the Republic. The very avoidance of 
talk about republicanism in England seems to be an 
indirect confirmation of Mr. Disraeli’s memorable 
speech a few months ago, in which he declared that 
‘landed aristocracy and crown were both challenged 
by the radical party in England.” 
———_ +e —___——__ 


Henceforth, if temperance lecturers, in their rep- 
resentations concerning the physiological effects of 
alcohol, shall make use of language that is declamatory 
and inflammatory rather than scientific, it will be 
their own fault. In the last volume of The London 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, an eminent English 
physician, Dr. Anderson, has a paper, which to many 
will be a startling revelation, on the morbid effects re- 
sulting from drinking alcoholic liquors, as shown by 
the medical inspection of persons who trade in these 
liquors, and who, as a rule, take more of them than 
other people. The conclusions reached by Dr. Auder- 
son as the result of his elaborate scientifie investiga- 
tions are expressed in the following lucid though not 
very exhilarating formula: “ Alcohol shortens life; to 
trade in liquors costs three years and a half.” This is 
but a summarized statement of Dr. Anderson’s con- 
clusions; and, if it be urged that it is somewhat too 
general, we can easily satisfy the honest cravings of 
any reader for statements that are more specific. If 
anybody is not satisfied with the remark that ‘‘ alcohol 
shortens life,’’ we should like to see what fault he can 
find with the assertion that ‘alcohol causes fatty in- 
filtration and fibroid encroachment;” that it “‘ engen- 
ders tubercle, encourages suppuration, and retards 
healing ;’’ that it produces “untimely atheroma, in- 
vites hemorrhage, and anticipates age.” For the life 
of us, we cannot help thinking that this simple and 
familiar language ought to convince the most obdur- 
ate skeptic; yet Dr. Anderson goes further. He 
descends from general conditions of the body to in- 
dividual organs, and, taking them one by one, shows 
the harmful effects of alcoholism upon each. Thus, 
beginning with the brain, he finds that that organ 
“pays a large reckoning in the shape of inflammation, 
atrophy, and hemorrhage.” With regard to the other 
bodily organs, his discovery is that they are dam- 
aged by alcohol much as they stand in the line of ab- 
sorption. The liver, for instance, “suffers more than 
any other, chiefly by way of cirrhosis and fatty 
impregnation.’’ Next the stress falls most heavily 
upon the lungs, where the mischief ‘“‘ takes apparently 
every shape of phthisis.’’ And thus he proceeds 
through the list. Finally, he meets the enquiry 
whether the use of alcohol as a beverage has no merit 
in the prevention of ills, and his reply is too good not 
to be exactly quoted: “It is difficult to answer this 
enquiry. Some active inflammations, such as pneu- 
monia and endocorditis, are diminished in the alcoholic 
trades; but it must at once be seen that the increase 
of the alcoholic disorders must necessarily produce an 
apparent diminution of all which are unaffected by this 
agent. A man may be saved from pneumonia or 
acute rheumatism, not because alcohol antagonizes 
such diseases, but because it kills him prematurely. 
He can die but once.’’ So that, when we say that a 
man is saved from pneumonia or acute rheumatism by 
the use of alcohol, it is not unlike saying that he might 
have been saved likewise from those painful diseases 
by the use of Colt’s revolver. We should add that Dr. 
Anderson’s paper expressly distinguishes between the 
taking of alcohol as a drink and the taking of it as a 
medicine, and declares that, respecting the latter, he 
accepts the professional axiom that any drug that can 
do harm can do good. It is; of course, against the 
habitual use of alcohol as a drink that his scientific 
arguments point; and, cencerning such a use, he pro- 
nounces alcohol to be ‘‘ the genius of degeneration.” 





FRIEND AHOY! 


By H. H. 


“ As ships meet at sea, a moment together, when words of grecting 
must be spoken, and then away into the deep, so men meet in this 
world; and I think we should cross no man’s path without hailing 
him, and, if he needs, giving him supplies..—HENRY WAR 
BEECHER. 


RIEND ahoy! How many days 
Hast thou been out? How many nights? 
Did friends stand watching on thy ways? 
Do lovers trim the lights ? 


Friend ahoy! Art thou in need 
Of aught we carry? Make but sign 
Which we across the waves may read, 
And all our store is thine. 


Friend ahoy! Draw near! draw near! 
Let us, at least one short hour, sail 
Close side by side. Let words of cheer 

Over our griefs prevail. 


Friend ahoy! The waves toss white; 

* Rises the wind which parts us far; 

We shall ride out the stormy night 
By help of the self-same star. 


Friend ahoy! Farewell! farewell ! 
Grief unto grief, joy unto joy, 
Greeting and help the echoes tell 
Faint, but eternal—Friend ahoy ! 








MY FOREIGN PARISH. 
By Rey. J. LEONARD CORNING. 


Y foreign parish is about eighteen months 
old, and it came to birth on this wise: During 
a few weeks of preparation for housekeeping in this 
beautiful capital of Wurtemberg we were all quartered 
in a large boarding-house, called hereabouts a ‘* Pen- 
sion” and pronounced “ ponshiong,” on a principle of 
orthoepy which is entirely satisfactory to French folks, 
but which we verdant Yankees cannot quite compre- 
hend. At the post-prandial gatherings of English and 
Americans in the little parlor of this miniature hotel 
the conversation often turned upon theological mat- 
ters, and I not unfrequently found myself drawn into 
a little preachment, according to life-long habit. Not 
dreaming that I was candidating, you may imagine 
my surprise when a Hardshell Baptist lady with lib- 
eral proclivities waited on me as the representative of 
a goodly number of the boarders, and requested me to 
give a little talk in the dining-room on the following 
Sunday afternoon. It was not hard to comply, as no 
formal sermon was expected and all collateral services 
were dispensed with. Perhaps our first congregation 
numbered fifteen or twenty persons, including the 
little folks. The second, on the succeeding Sunday, 
was like unto the first, only that the interest seemed 
to have warmed up alittle. While the parish was thus 
in embryo, there landed at the door of our Pension, 
bag aud baggage, a large family just from over the sea, 
who were members of Dr. Chapin’s flock in New York. 
The lady who headed this party had the design of set- 
ting up housekeeping in the city at an early day, and, 
under my guidance as interpreter, soon hired a large 
and elegant residence, with a parlor of exceptional 
amplitude. Things ripened fast about this time, and I 
found before many days that the Baptist sister afore- 
said had yoked herself in with this Universalist lady, 
and these two had taken into partnership an old-school 
conservative Unitarian gentleman, and all three were 
concocting a “ call’? to me—I to furnish evangelical 
preaching, the Unitarian brother to furnish extra 
chairs, the Universalist lady to loan her elegant parlor 
weekly for a chapel, and the Baptist sister, who was to 
reside in the Pension, to drum up an audience among 
the boarders. 

About the first of November, say fifteen months ago, 
we held our first formal service. Our chapel was 
furnished “after the similitude of a palace” by the 
royal upholsterer, and we had damask and lace enough 
in the sofas and curtains to make any saint worldly- 
minded. Without any public advertisement the meet- 
ing had got noised abroad among the English-speaking 
residents of the city, and, besides the representatives 
of the Christian Churches aforesaid,-we had at our m- 
augural gathering some Presbyterians, some Connecti- 
cut Congregationalists, and a sprinkling of low-church 
Episcopalians. No live Methodists were at hand to 
complete this miniature ‘‘ Evangelical Alliance,” but 
we made amends for this by singing out of John Wes- 
ley’s Hymn-Book, a half-dozen copies sufficing, as the 
preacher, who was chorister too, gave out the lines 
after the old Methodist fashion. Month after month 
our little extemporized Zion went on prosperously. 
Of course our congregation was variable. New faces 
would appear and old ones would disappear almost 
every week. Some were packing off to Italy to see the 
Pope, and others, mayhap, were going northward to see 
the Czar. I should in candor say likewise that one or 
two Connecticut Congregationalists and about the 
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same quantity of Presbyterians got scared after a few 
weeks association with the liberal element and depart- 
ed.. The little Zion heid its own, however, and through 
the winter gained a trifle till the spring exodus, when 
European pilgrims pack their trunks and scatter to the 
four quarters of theearth. The singing was nota great 
success, chiefly for lack of books, and I remember one 
Sabbath when the whole flock were silent and th. 
preacher sung asolo, But he had done they, pefore in 


red echodl-hviises on Connecticut hifl-tops, and he had 
not forgotten the “hang” of the thing. After nota 
little tribulation, the music committ¢e sent to America 
and obtained from the mission Sabbath-school of 
Plymouth Church a gift of a score or so of second-hand 
hymn-bvoks, and thenceforward the singing went on 
bravely; for it is an excellent quality about the Sun- 
day-school hynins of the nineteenth century that, if 
anybody cannot sing them, they can sing themselves. 

That was decidedly the most stylish and the cheapest 
Zion that I ever had anything to do with. Consider 
the fact that the greater part of us poor sinners sat on 
damask, with elegant mirrors lining the walls and lace 
curtains hanging from the windows, and that there 
was absolutely not a cent of outlay beyond the hiring 
ofa score or so of cane-bottomed chairs, to be used in 
the event of a crowded house! 

In the last autumn, upon my return from Switzer- 
land, [found a nucleus of the last year’s parish, and 
the question of another winter’s campaign soon began 
to be agitated. The zealous Baptist sister with all her 
flock had gone back to America, but there was a Bos- 
ton Methodist and a Scotch Presbyterian to take her 
place and make a fair if not an imposing “ evangel- 
ical” front to our alliance. Besides there were some 
excellent liberal Christians from England, one of whom 
had just left a thriving Sunday-school of poor children 
which she had gathered at home in her kitchen. Here 
Were some good working elements to start with, and 
after conference with the old-school Unitarian brother, 
who acted in the double funetion of deacon and sexton, 
and was ready likewise to serve as undertaker in case 
of the premature death of the enterprise, I consented 
that a public lvall should be hired and notice given of 
regular preaching services during the winter. And 
by, the time this bit of ecclesiastical history sees the 
light our Zion No. 2 will be just three months old, 
phowing 2 growth much in advance of last year. But 


our expenses, too, have increased, and this is something 
to be seriously considered in a religious enterprise that 
has no home socicty to give it aid, but relies wholly on 
whatever voluntary offerings come to hand. 


How- 
ever, our finances have not yet come to an alarming 
pass, the entire weekly expense being confined within 
the sum of three dollars and a half, which pays for the 
rent and hesttng of the hall; and this my liberal dea- 
con informs me is prov.ded for by subscription sev- 
eral months ahead. And, to make things entirely com- 
fortable, the Boston Methodist says he is willing, if 
need be, to* run the whole thing” (does he think it is 
2 steamboat?) out of his own pocket. In fact, finan- 
cially this is decidedly the most well-to-do Zion that 
ever I was called to be the shepherd of. Our hired 
hall has none of the palatial elegance of our last year’s 
chapel. It is a very plain utilitarian room, which, 
except during the hour and a half of our Sabbath 
occupancy, is devoted to the gastric and recreational 
wants of fun-loving Germans of bibulous habits and 
prodigious digestive faculty. Weare weekly remind- 
ed of the contrast between a Puritan and a Teutonic 
Sunday, for it is no uncommon thing to hear, during 
our simple devotional service, the hammering of car- 
penters in an adjoining room preparing for a theatrical 
exhibition in the evening. 

Never before have I known so thoroughly the luxury 
of preaching. At home the people who go to church 
are overfed, but here they are hungry. Thisis the one 
thing which one misses amid the ever-varying festival 
of foreign travel—a spiritual fireside with a presiding 
spirit full of bright, timely thoughts and warm sympa- 
thies. People are not very critical of theological ex- 
actness or rhetorical forms when they get three thou- 
sand miles from their accustomed pew, and their hearts 
are thirsty for the water of life. All my written ser- 
mous are over the sea, and all my commentaries, too, 
and my theological teols for this foreign parish work 
are just a Bible and a pocket concordance. These are 
enough for the requisitions of the place and the occa- 
sion. 

These wayfarers, whose faces I never saw before and 
after a little shall never see again, have the trials and 
conflicts common to humanity, and it helps them on 
to find a vocal heart beating in unison with theirs, 

Yes, after three years of silence it is so good to preach 
again. Those three vears have given leisure to con- 
sider whether the proper subject matter of preaching 
is really true or not. And it is not only true, but more 
grandly true than all else of truth beside. If any man 
doubts that, let him take counsel of his own nature 
and the profoundest needs of human fife. 

Of course I need not tell you that my foreign parish 
has no organic form. It may and will resolve into its 
elements without ecclesiastical permission. It has no 
bond of opinionative coherence, but is rather a fellow- 
ship of hearts. I am afraid some may think the re- 
mark a little presumptuous, but I cannot help saying 
that in my opinion an ideal “ Evangelical Alliance” 
would include as many theological individualities as 
my foreign parish, and very lilwely several more 
fides, ae? 

. Srurreart, WoRTEMSERG, Jan, 8, 1874." 2 
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THE SNOW. | 
By Mrs. 8. M. “wasn. 


Hh “xitt, soft snow, 
a -ehere wild winds blow 
ver fields all brown and bare ; 
And on the town 
Drop gently down 
A mantle white and fair. 


Oh, clinging snow, 
The bleak winds blow 
The sobbing, shaking trees ; 
Wrap close, and trim 
Each naked limb 
Bereft of blcom and leaves. 


Pale snow, pure suow, 
Sift soft and siow 

Where roses buried lie; 
Over their bed, 
Oh, kindly spread 

Thy downy canopy! 


But oh! soft snow, 
Drift smooth below 
My trees of evergreen; 
For underneath 
Their spicy breath 
My garden-plot is seen. 


Oh, gentle snow, 
Lie soft, lie low 
Upon my garden-bee ; 
For buried there 
Are flowers more rare 
Than roses damask red. 


Wrap smooth and neat 
Thy pure white shect 
Above my blossoms dead ; 
And murmur low, 
Oh, drifting snow, 
Above their quiet bed! 





EVOLUTION. 
A MEDITATION FOR SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
By Pror. TAYLER LEWIS. 


\ ELL, you ean’t help yourselves; you have 

got to come toit; the science of the age, the 
best thinking of the age, is against you. The idea of 
creation has to be given up, and the sooner you reli- 
gious people understand this thing the better will it be 
for your reputations. The old ideas have lost all their 
hold upon the general mind. This is a fair representa- 
tion of the style adopted by a great many scientists. 
and countenanced by a fair proportion of our so-called 
literary men. Some in the Church are getting fright- 
ened at “the big words the horn speaketh,” and begin 
to talk of compromise. But now, tell us, gentlemen, 
what do you mean by this new word of yours that 
seems so alarming,—this word evolution, which you 
invariably put as the opposite of creaticn, caricatur- 
ing the latter term and the idea you suppose it to rep- 
resent in all imaginable ways? You define nothing, 
and should you attempt it, it is out of your power to 
give any other definition than that which is contained 
in the bare etymology of the word. Evolution is a 
rolling out, having in it a cyclical idea. It is a coming 
out of one thing from another, or of one state of things 
from another. Now this may be God’s way of making 
things, or of evolving them into being. He brings one 
thing out of another. It may be uninterrupted, if God 
wills it to be so; it may be a proceeding in which there 
is nothing per saltum, nothing without a nexus, or 
just as much or just as little as he wills there should be. 
What do you know about it? Such language of com- 
ing out, of bringing forth, of gencration, is not only in 
the Scripture, but quite common init. The two great 
ideas in the creative account, or rather, the two great 
forms of the same idea, are division and evolution, us 
distinct from outside mechanical fabrication. The 
light is ‘“‘ divided” from the chaos, the waters from the 
waters, the rarer from the denser fluids, or the reverse. 
The earth “ brings forth” ; it evolves the vegetable life 
in the beginning, just as it does now; the waters bring 
out or evolve the animal life. Even man is evolved out 
of earth, out of nature. The whole process is called 
“the generations” (the births) “ of the heavens and the 
earth.” The same style of language colors all the cel- 
ebrations of these events iu Job and the Psalms. It is 
addressed to the common thinking of mankind. The 
child understands it. Who made you, my son? God, 
he answers, very correctly ; and he believes it too; be- 
lieves it intelligently. He has no idea of a mechanical 
fabrivation, unless he be an uncommonly stupid child. 
He knows that he himself has grown, that there have 
been causalities in the evolution of his being, and of 
that of his parents, and so on, and soon. Still he re- 
peats his catechism, religiously as well as intelligently, 
and says, God made him. 

Now, gentlemen of science, if you mean this, you 
should say so. If you mean unqualified atheism, be 
manly enough to express it without reserve. If you 
mean that God has nothing to do with these evolutions, 
that there was no personal will concerned with them 
at any beginning, or at any remote past, or in the near 
present—that HE himself, if there is anything to be 
called God, is himself an evolution, the highest mind 
or power yet evolved—if you hold this,. you should dis- 
tinctly say it, that we may understand each other. 
Your style of speech often seems to look the other way. 


Do yow hold to an evolution that never had any begin- 
| ning? . Does your logic permit you to believe in a com- 


mencing something, only infinitesimally removed from 


firs commencing semiething having nothing‘ 
older, nothing highér, front it came—then frank-- 
ly say so. If not—if some older power, or mind, or. 
will, began evolution, then, at that point, at leust,, 
was there something which * the common mind” calls 
creation. Then, too, if reason admits that, or demands 
that, what is there irrational in that other idea of “ the’ 
common mind,’ that he who begins evolution may’ 
regulate evolution as he pleases, interrupt it if he 
pleases, make new beginnings if he pleases, or control’ 
it to any ends above evolution—ends moral, artistic, 
ideal, ineffable, as he pleases? For surely if there is no’ 
higher end than evolution itself; if God, or nature, 
only evolves for the sake of the physical evolving,* 
then there is no end at all, and if no end, then no idea. 

The question returns: What do you know about it 
that warrants you in saying that this never has been,’ 
never can be, or that any such ends transcending evolu- 
tion—ends moral, ideal, ineffable—are wholly firra= 
tional? How much of the universe in its trine aspect, 
spre, time, heigh®-of-being, does your little science 
embrace beyond the utmost thinking of “ the common 
religious mind” that you should blow such a loud- 
sounding horn as this, or keep up such a batrachiak 
chorus about evolution? Nature is all, yousay. Who 
told you that? And then you proceed to reason s0 
profoundly. If nature is all, then there is nothing out- 
side of nature; the logic is remarkable; then there is 
neither supernatural nor extranatural. Metaphysics 
and theology are gone. The proof is conclusive. 

An eternal evolution under no divine control com- 
mencing or regulating—hearing no divine word, obey- 
ing no divine helm ;—can you distinguish between that 
and the blank atheism which some of your franker 
German confreres fearlessly avow? Why, at least, do 
you not protest when they claim to earry your highest 
English authorities to their ultimatum? It may not 
be politic to follow these bolder men; but science 
should have its martyrs as religion has had. Your oft- 
lauded Galileo should have gone to the stake rather 
than have told such lies—lies that you, in your lect- 
ures, tell over and over for him, as though it were to 
his honor. Imagine Luther recanting, before any 
tribunal on earth, the truth most dear to him, and 
then sneaking away, muttering bravely to himself :. 
My doctrine of faith is true, after all. Think of Hux-. 
ley and Darwin dying for their precious anthropolog-.- 
ical “dogmas,” or Herbert Spencer going to the stake 
for his ‘unknowable God,’’—or Mill encountering the 
wild beasts in the’arena, when, by his own confession, 
he equivocated, as his father had doue before him, and 
eoncealed his opinions because he feared the verdict 
of an election mob. ' 
‘ But to proceed; evolution is a coming out. Now 
that which is not in cannot come out. Hence if you. 
hold that there is no controlling will, mind, ideal pur- 
pose, that puts things in that they may come out, then 
all things, without exception, the kinnim or Egyptian 
lice as well as the gigantic Anakim, were eternally in— 
in, in their law and idea, as well as their force or their 
matter. It follows, too, that as you commence with 
the lowest possibly conceivable state of matter, then 
all the highest things were in that lowest state, call it 
nebula, world-dust, foree, or what you will. You just 
invert the order out of which the mind, “the com- 
mon mind,’ the “common religious mind,” finds it so 
difficult to think—making, as it does, reason first, as. 
the only way to make thought thinkable. ‘In the be- 
ginning was the Word,” says the Scriptures—“ the 
Logos,” the Reason. In the beginning was the nebula, 
says your science; and all things were in the nebula, 
and all things were made by the nebula, and without 
the nebula was there nothing made that was made; 
and in the nebula was life, and in this life was the 
Light, the mind and reason, of men. ‘ 

Another thought I would offer for your considera- 
tion. The nebula has been a whole past eternity com- 
ing up to the present position of affairs. O how slow! 
How infiuitesmally small the angle of the inclined 
plane of its upward movement! For you believe in 
everlasting progress. That is another of your pompho- 
lugophlasmata; everlasting progress, straight ahead, 
right upwards always, without sinkings or retrograda- 
tions, Now, where did you get that idea? Thereseems 
to be something a priori about it, if it is a truth at all, 
and you have nothing to do with a priori ideas, They 
belong to metaphysics and theology. Science and ‘the 
Positive Philosophy ’’ do not acknowledge these out- 
reachings, which, according to some perverted law of 
human nature, find their way into “the common 
mind ;” and your animalculous induction can never 
make you sure of such a pancosmical conclusion. You 
do not know whether nature is going up, or going 
down. You cannot know it, and that for two reasons, 
The first is the excéeding narrowness of your induction 
aforesaid. You are like the fly on the dome of St. 
Peters; your small vision cannot take in enough to 
determine the tangent to the mighty curvature, or tell 
which way it bends. The second reason is, that your 
denial of the supernatural, of something above nature, 
leaves you without any standard as to what is higher 
or lower in nature itself. } 

But, taking your idea of everlasting progress, how- 
ever you may have come by it, let us see in what 4 
strange conclusion it must land you. You write, gen- 
erally, as though you held man to be about the highest 
thing yet evolved. The thought of superhuman beings 
brings you too nigh that tabooed idea of religion. 
Now ‘see how monstrous this is. You are fond of 

‘charging the “unthinking” religionist with narrow 
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views of the space universe, and the time universe. 
How much bigger men the telescope has made you 
than David, Pythagoras, and Aristotle? But there is 
nother aspect of the trine kosmos, as I have ventured 
to callit. Itis that of height, or rank of being, or its 
altitude in distinction from its length and breadth. It 
has three dimensions. Here the narrow religious peo- 
ple, who get their best ideas from the Bible, seem to go 
beyond you. They believe in Angels, Archangels, 
Cherubim and Seraphim, “ Thrones, Dominions, Prin- 
cipalities and Powers,” Bene Elohim, or “Sons of 
God,” rising higher and higher towards the Infinite. 
Stellar worlds, worlds beyond worlds your science 
speaks of,—sometimes of worlds after worlds. The 
Scriptures have not only their worlds after worlds, 
though they do not count them py long rows of 
Sidealess decimals as you do, but worldg above #7 4.. 


and in both aspects thev ") Jehovah, “ King of the 


worlds.” vk Olamim, whilst in this asending aspect, 
they style Him Jehovah Tsebaoth, or, Lord of Hosts. 
Now it is not precisely laid down as a scientific dogma, 
but it is the tendency of all your talk, that man is the 
Etre Supréme. Just think of this. Your evolution 
eommences with something next door to nothing. All 
things were in this lowest thing, and whatever is now 
out has been from eternity coming out—a whole past 
eternity, think how long—and yet the evolution has got 
no higher than such things as we see around us in the 
streets of New York, or, at the highest, beings the ut- 
most exercise of whose evolved intellects has barely 


reached the conclusion that we are, all of us, but one: 


step above the gorilla, who came out just before, and 
that the utmost we can expect is to be soon involved 
back again into the gas and fungus out of which we 
originally came. 

{ Afew thoughts by way of application. The first is 
the immense difference between this and the Bible doc- 
trine of evolution, in which the word Logos, or Reason, 
is first. The second is the greatness of the Scripture 
theism, as compared with your mere quantitative or 
physical valuation of things, and especially of man. 
How it preserves the tremendous equilibrium of the 
Divine character: The infinitely far, and the infinitely 
mear, the infinitely high and the infinitely condescend- 
ing, the ever-living God, ever doiug, ever present, now 
asin the beginning! The Lord of the universe, and yet 
a patrial God, a family God, ‘‘ the God of his people,’’ 
very nigh unto the least finite being that apprehends 
Anim by the link of faith. The God “ who inhabits eter- 
nity’? and yet “comes down to see what the children 
of men are doing,” who says: ‘ Fear not, thou worm 
Jacob, for I have redeemed thee—I call thee by thy 
name—thou art mine.’”’ What “holds your eyes from 
seeing’ how the Bible transcends your loftiest style of 
scientific thinking? I commend it'to your study. 











THE CHURCH OF THE MASTER. 
By Mrs. H. B. STowE. 
II. 


Be studying Christ's education of the first 
church, we have seen in the instance of Judas how 
he guided it in the case of a discordant element within 
it. Let us see also how he guided it in other respecis. 

There were many who would become disciples from 
sudden impulse or sympathy, who had not the moral 
stamina to go on to spiritual perfection. Aware of 
this, the Master, while ever gracious, ever rcady to re- 
oeive, exacted no binding pledge or oath. He dis- 
played no eagerness to get men to commit themselves 
in this way, but rather the reverse. Whoever came 
saying, ‘‘ Lord, I will follow thee,’’ met a gracious re- 
ception. Yet the seeker was warned that he must 
take up his cross, and that without this he could not 
be a disciple. He was admonished to count the cost, 
lest he should begin to build and not be able to finish. 
In some cases, as that of the young nobleman, the tests 
proposed were so severe that the man went away sor- 
rowful; and yet for all this, the heart and home of the 
Master were freely open to all who chose to follow him. 

But, as Jesus would take none without full warning 
of the stringency of his exactions, so he would retain 
none a moment beyond the time when their hearts 
were fully init. Free they were to come.as God’s love 
is free—free also to go, if on trial they found the doc- 
trine or discipline too hard for them. Christ gathered 
hisspiritual army on the principles on which Moses com- 
manded that the army of Israel should be gathered for 
battle, when proclamation was made that any one who 
for any reason was not fully in good heart should go 
home—‘ What man is fearful or faint-hearted, let him 
go and return to his house, lest his brethren’s heart 
faint as well as his.” 

‘There is a very striking passage in the sixth chapter 
of John’s Gospel, where Jesus, in the most stringent 
and earnest manner, spoke of the necessity of eating 
his flesh and drinking his blood; or, in other words, of 
an appropriating and identifying union of soul with 
himself as constituting true discipleship. This exposé 
of the inner depths of real spiritual life repelled some, 
as it is said. Many, therefore, of his disciples said: 
“This isabardsaying. Whocan hear it?’ When Jesus 
knew in himself that. his disciples murmured, he said: 
“Doth this offend you? . . . But there are some of 
you that believe not. For Jesus knew from the be- 
ginning who they were that believed not and who 
‘should betray him.’’ From that time, we are told, 
many of his disciples went .back. and walked po.more 
with him. They left the church; and we read. of-no 


-another’s.”’ 





effort to discipline-or retain them. The spiritual life 
of the church expelled them by the law of moral re- 
pulsion; they felt they were not of it, and they left, 
and were suffered to leave. The only comment we 
read of as being made by the Lord was this: Then 
said Jesus to the twelve: ‘“ Will ye also go away?” 
There was the door, freely open, would they, too, go? 
Then said Peter: ‘ Lord, to whom should we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life, and we believe and 
are sure that thou art the Christ.” 

We can see here what was the sifting process by 
which our Lord kept hislittle church pure. It was the 
union of vivid spirituality with perfect freedom. The 
doors of entrance and of exit were freely open; and he 
who could not bear the intense and glowing spiritual 
life was at all times free to depart, In the words suh- 


sequently used by the apostles, “ they judged them- 
selves unworthy of eternal life.” Hence, like a strong 
and vigorous human bedy, Christ’s little church threw 
out from itself the unvital members, and kept itself 
healthy and strong. This perfect freedom to depart 
at any time constituted the strength of the little order. 
Its members were held together, not by a dead cove- 
nant, not by a conventional necessity—by past vows 
uttered in high excitement—but by a living choice of 
the soul, renewed from moment to moment. Even the 
twelve had the choice to go away presented to them, 
and took anew their vow of constancy. Hence it was 
that even the astounding horrors of the sudden fall— 
the crucifixion cf the Master—did not break their 
ranks. There were none left but those so vitally unit- 
ed to him, so one with him that, as he said, they 
liwed by him. He was their life; they followed him to 
‘the cross and to the grave; they watched the sepulcher; 
and were ready to meet him in the resurrection morn- 
ing. It was this tried and sifted remnant to whom he 
appeared when the doors were closed after the resur- 
rection, on whom he berathed peace and the Holy 
Ghost, and whose spiritual judgments and decisions he 
promised should thereafter be ratified in heaven. 

This little company were, as nearly as human beings 
can be, rooted and grounded in perfect love. The 
lesson of their lives had been love, taught them by 
precept from day to day, as he harmonized their con- 
tentions and repressed their selfish ambitions, and by 
example, as he persistently tolerated, loved, bore with 
a treacherous friend in his own family. 

It was necessary that they should be prepared to ex- 
ercise power, for power was about to be entrusted to 
them. It was necessary to prepare them to be the 
governors of the future Christian church. But he was 
unwearied in efforts to make them understand that 
superiority must only be a superiority in doing and 
suffering for others. When the mother of James and 
John asked the highest two offices for her two sons, 
he looked at her with a pathetic sadness. Did she 
know what she was asking? Did she know that to be 
nearest to_him was to suffer must? He answered: 
“You know not what youask. Can you drink of the cup 
that I shall drink, and be baptized with my baptism ?”’ 
And when they ignorantly said, ‘‘ We are able,’’ he 
said that the place of superiority was not his to give 
by any personal partiality, but was reserved for the 
appointment of the Father. But the ambitious spirit 
now roused had spread to the other disciples. It is 
said that when the ten heard it they were indignant 
with James and John. But Jesus called them to him 
and said: ‘‘ Ye know that they that are accounted to 
rule over the Gentiles exercise lordship over them, 
and their great ones exercise authority upon them. 
But it shall not be so among you; but whosoever shall 
be great among you let him be your minister, and who- 
soever will be chiefest let him be servant of all; for 
even the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister and give his life a ransom for many.” 

One of the very last acts of his life, and one of the 
most affecting comments on these words, was his wash- 
ing his disciples’ feet as a menial servant—a last sig- 
nificant act, which might almost be called a sacrament, 
since by it he, in view of his dying hour, put this last 
impressive seal on his teaching of humanity and 
brotherly love. 

The contest which should be the greatest, in spite of 
all his efforts, all his teachings, all his rebukes, had 
only smouldered, not been extinguished, and was 
ready at any moment to flame out again, and all the 
way up to Jerusalem when he came to die they walked 
behind him quarreling over this old point. So, asa 
dying mother calling her children around her confirms 
her life-teaching by some last act of love never to be 
forgotten, so this Master and Friend before the last 
supper knelt in humility at the feet of each disciple, 
and washed and wiped them, and then interpreted the 
act as a sign of the spirit in which leadership in his 
church should be sought: ‘If I, your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one 
In after years the disciples could not but 
remember that Jesus knelt at the feet of Judas and 
washed them as meekly as those of all the rest; and 
then they saw what he meant when he said, *“* Love your 
enemivs.”’ 

From first to last the teaching of Christ was one long 
teaching of the doctrine and discipline of perfect love. 

When the multitudes followed him, and he went into 
& mountain to give his summary of the new dispensa- 
tion, we hear of no high mystical doctrines. We hear 
doctrines against censoriousness, against the habit of 
judging others. We hear men cautioned to look on 
their own faults, not on those of others. We heat love 
like the. perfect: love of God set up as the great doc- 





trine of the new kingdom—love which no injury, no 
unworthiness, no selfishness can chill, or alter, or furn 
aside, which, like God's providence, shines on the evil 
and unthankful, and sends rain on the just and the 
unjust—this mystery of love, deeper than the mystery 
of the Trinity, was what, from first to last, the Master 
sought to make his little church comprehend. 

This love to enemies, this forgiveness, was the hard- 
est of hard doctrines to them. “ Lord, how often shall 
my brother transgress and I forgive him?” says Peter, 
“till seven times?” ‘Nay,’’ answers Jesus, “ till 
seventy times seven.” “If thy brother trespass against 
thee seven times a day, and seven times turn again say- 
ing, ‘I repent,’ thou shalt forgive him.’’ The master 
taught that no religious-ordinance, no outward service, 


| was soimportantas to ™intain love unbroken. Ifagift 


were brought to the altar, and there it were discovered 
that a brother were grieved or offended, the gift was 
to be left unoffered till a reconciliation was sought. 

It is not merely with the brother who has given 
us cause of offense, but the brother who, however un- 
reasonably, deems himself hurt by us, that we are com- 
qwanded to seek reconciliation before we can approach 
a Heavetily Father. 

A band of then and women thus trained in the 
school of Jesus, careful to look on their own faults, re- 
fraining from judging those of others, unselfish and 
lowly, seeking only to do and to serve, so perfected in 
a divine love that the most bitter and cruel personal 
injuries could not move to bitterness or revenge—such 
a church is in a fit state to administer discipline. It has 
the Holy Spirit of Jesus with it, and it may be said 
without superstitious credulity of @ church in that 
spirit, that its decisions will be so in accordance with the 
will of God, that ‘‘ whosesoever sins they remit are re- 
mitted, and whosesoever sins they retain are retained.” 

But where have we such a church? 

The church of the Master was one of those beautiful 
ideals, fair as the frost crystals or the dew drops of 
morning. It required a present Jesus to hold it, amd 
then with what constant watchfulness and care and 
admonition on His part was it kept. We can only 
study at his marvelous training, and gather some 
humble inspiration. It was this church of Jesus, this 
tried, sifted suffering body of faithful men and women 
whose prayers brought down the Holy Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost, and inaugurated the Apostolic church. 

Of the conduct of those churches, founded through 
their agency, it may be interesting to trace something 
in a future study. 








JUDGE CAMPBELI’S DISCOVERIES 
IN FINANCIAL SCIENCE. 


By Lronarp BAcon, 


OME unknown friend—if he reads the Christian 
Union I beg him to accept my thanks—has sent 
me the Northwestern Review for November, 1873. The 
first article of that issue is a dissertation entitled, “ Our 
National Finances and Currency—The Imperfections 
of the Present System, and the True American Mone- 
tary System,” by A. Campbell. An editorial note in- 
forms the public that the author is a “ Judge," that his 
post-office address is La Salle, Illinois, and that the 
article from his peu “ merits widespread attention.” 

The dissertation is certainly elaborate. It fills twen- 
ty-four large double-column pages, and is evidently 
the result of much thinking, either right or wrong. 
Whether the attention which I have given to it is of 
the sort described by the epithet ‘‘ widespread,”’ I will 
not venture to say; but I may say that I have studted 
it with careful attention, humbly endeavoring to learn 
from it. Readers in New York and New Eugland, as 
well as in Illinois, ought to know what discoveries in poe 
litical economy have been made at LaSalle. Let me say, 
then, that the periodical enriched by these discoveries is 
published at Chicago by “R. R. Dearden, 154 and 156 
La Salle stteet: Terms, 32.00 per year; single copies, 
20 cents.”” Every reader who desires to see for himself 
what the discoveries are, and how they are set forth 
and maintained by their author, can have that privi- 
lege by remitting to the above-named publisher the 
requisite amount (two dimes) of postal currency. 

Judge Cambell’s idea of a ‘true American monetary 
system ’’ bears some resemblance to that which the 
Rev. T. K. Beecher gave us, in a lively sketch, not long 
ago. But he has wrought out his idea as Mr. Beecher 
has not done; and he puts before the public the details 
of a system which (if he has made no mistake in his 
definitions and calculations) will ‘“‘ maintain and per- 
petuate our liberal institutions,” will arrest the ten- 
dency of wealth “to centralize in fewer hands,” will 
diminish “ the number of the industrious poor who 
own no real and but little personal property,” and will 
do many other wonderful things whenever his “ bill to 
provide a national currency” shall have become an 
act of Congress. The system which is to accomplish all 
this must stand or fall with the author’s great discev- 
eries, the most important of them being these two: 

I. He has found out the right definition of ‘‘ money," 
and “ its true nature and functions;” and, 

Il. He has found out that “ the rate of interest’ is 
“the most unjust and deceitful of all earthly powers," 
also that “it is an unavoidable power because It is in- 
stituted and enforced by national law and is the basis 
on which all market values are founded.” ay 

Let us then learn of Judge Campbell, in the. rst 
place, what money is, what its true nature and funo- 
tions are. The dictionaries, we might suppose, cam 
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fiveus a fair definition of the word as it has been here- 
tofore used by the best authors and by those who are 
supposed to speak the English language with propriety. 
I thought [ knew the meaning of the word some time 
ago; but, knowing how easy it is to be mistaken even 
in regard to the most familiar things, I have consulted 
the two great dictionaries, Webster’s and Worcester’s» 
and I find that those two men, neither of whom had 
any theory to maintain, tell the same story in almost 
the same words. Webster’s definition of money is: 

“1. Coin; stamped metal; picces of metal, usually gold, 
silver or copper, stamped by public authority, and used as the 
medium of commerce. 

“2. Hence, any currency usually and lawfully employed in 
buying and selling as the equivalent of money—as bank-notes 
and the like.”’ 

These dictionary-makers of the pre-greenback era— 
whose business with a word was not to put a new 
meaning into it, but only to set down its actual mean- 
ing—give us two meanings of this word “‘ money,” the 
primary or literal and the secondary or loose and 
figurative meaning. In the primary and exact mean- 
ing “ money” is coin, stamped metal, used as the me- 
dium of commerce. In the secondary and figurative 
meaning it is that which passes in commercial transac- 
tions as the equivalent of money—that is, of coin, the 
only literal money. 

We are now prepared to appreciate the La Salle dis- 
covery. The Act of Congress demonetizing gold and 
silver coin, and making irredeemable treasury notes a 
legal tender, has changed the English language from 
what it was in the dark age when Webster and Wor- 
cester labored. What is the definition now of that old 
English word “money”? Not metallic coin, nor cur- 
rency the equivalent of coin. ‘“ Money,’ says Judge 
Campbell, “is a legalized agent invented to facilitate 
the exchange of property and products and to pay 
debts.”” The necessary conditions of its efficiency as 
**a legalized agent’? for these purposes are that it 
**have uniform credit throughout the jurisdiction of 
the government instituting it;’’ and that it “be en- 
dowed by national law with power to represent value, 
10 measure value, to exchange and to accumulate 
value by interest.” These “properties and powers,” 
the reader will observe—the power of represeuting 
‘value, the power of measuring value, the power of ex- 
changing or facilitating the exchange of products, and 
the power of accumulating value by interest—are en- 
tirely factitious. They do not pertain at all to the ma- 


terial used as money, but are created by an arbitrary 
act of legislative power. Our author says expressly, 
*‘The natural properties of any material do not make 
it money; its powers and agency as money are dele- 


gated to it by law in addition te its natural capabili- 
ties.” He admits that government cannot literaily 
create even so simple a thing as money out of nothing. 
**Some material,’’ he says, “is indispensable ’’—it may 
be “ gold, silver, paper, or any other substance ”’—“ but 
the only thing that makes one substance preferable to 
another is its superior convenience.” 

This discovery of what money is, and of how it is 
created, cannot be sufficiently admired. If true, it is 
of great importance to the world, and is capable of ap. 
plications which the sagacious discoverer is probably 
holding in reserve. Remember that the value of money, 
as a means of facilitating exchanges and of paying 
debts, does not depend at all on the material of which 
it is made, but is simply created by legislation; and 
the way is clear to the solution of all financial difficul- 
ties. In the light of this discovery it becomes a very 
easy piece of work for Congress to effect, in less than a 
twelvemonth, a full payment of the nationai debt 
without the least violation of good faith. Let me 
show how it can be done, so that every man who loaned 
his money to the United States in the time of their dis- 
tress shall (either himself or his legal representative) 
have his money repaid, full tale, dollar for dollar. 

Our author bolds that the constitutional power of 
Congress ‘“‘to coin money,’ is power to make money 
out of paper by stamping it with the mi&ture of lamp- 
black and oil known as printers’ ink. “He holds that a 
piece of paper thus stamped—if the Government calls 
it ten dollars and compels the creditor te receive it as 
such from his debtor, and if the Government also re- 
ceives it as ten dollars in payment of postage or taxes 
~—is just as valuable in the character and for the uses 
of money as the old style gold-piece stamped with na- 
tional] symbols to certify its weight and fineness. Con- 
gress, when it orders a certain composition of rags and 
lamp-black to be manufactured and to be named ten 
dollars, is only carrying into effect that constitutional 
provision which gives it ‘power to coin.money, to 
regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin,” etc. 
The “ power to coin money” is the power to change 
paper into money, and the ten-dollar rag-piece is as 
veritable a coin (in the intendment of the Constitu- 
tion), and as valuable for all the purposes of money, as 
the ten-dollar gold-piece. 

Do not think that I am giving a caricature of Judge 
Campbell’s doctrine. This is the very gist of his dis- 
covery, namely that the value of money is entirely 
independent of the material out of which it is manu- 
factured; or (if Imay put his doctrine in the form of 
an easily remembered but intelligible paradox) the 
material of money is immaterial to its value. He has 
explored and he exposes ‘“‘the bottom of the many 
false theories respecting’’ the “ rightful institution ” 
of money. He denounces “ the erroneous idea that the 
value of money inheres in, or in any degree depends 
upon, the value of the material by which its powers 





are expressed, beyond that of convenience, and that 
the so-called precious metals . . . possess some 
indefinable property or qualification that fits them 
above all other substances for the material of money.” 
That “erroneous idea,” he tells us, is what plays the 
mischief with our money—“‘ is the cause of its alternate 
abundance and scarcity, of the high and fluctuating 
rates of interest, and has led to the adoption of the 
many false systems of banking by which the legiti- 
mate business of the country has been so cften deran- 
ged.” 

Judge Camphell’s system, then,—his *‘ true American 
monetary system ’’—rests on this foundation-principle: 
The material of money is immaterial to its value, for 
its power as money is “delegated toit by law.” One 
material is as good as another if it is equally ‘*conven- 
ient,’’ and no better unless it is more convenient. In 
some respects paper is a more convenient material 
than the precious metals. It is more easily obtained, 
and more easily manufactured, so that the first cost of 
the manufactured money is much less to the govern- 
ment; the precious metals being expensive because 
they are precious. Paper, too, is more easily carried 
about in large quantities; a man may carry a hundred 
thousand dollars of it unsuspected, in his wallet. But 
in other respects it is less convenient. Passing from 
hand to hand, it is soon worn to tatters. It becomes 
filthy, and may be the vehicle of Psora of small-pox 
or of any other infection. Leather would wear better 
than paper, and would be, in that respect, more con- 
venient. Chips might answer very well, but would be 
liable to some objections. Hard rubber would be al- 
most incomparable in respect to convenience. It 
would endure the wear and tear of circulation almost 
as well as either of the precious metals; it would be 
comparatively easy of transportation; it would never 
become the vehicle of any disease; it would never be 
filthy, or, if a piece of it were suspicious in that re- 
spect, it could be washed clean. At no very great 
expense, such a quantity of it might be obtained as 
would be sufficient, when coined into money of suita- 
ble denominations, and invested with the attributes of 
money by act of Conzress, to pay off, in good faith, the 
entire national debt. 

Another method occurs to me, which has the advan- 
tage of perhaps greater simplicity, and of reaching the 
same result more directly. Let us have an act of Con- 
gress to the effect that the old-fashioned copper cent 
which has now been driven out of circulation by the 
nickel, but of which the dies remain (doubtless) in the 
mint, shall have the value of a dollar, and shall pass 
for a dollar in all transactions between buyer and 
seller, and in payment of all debts, whether private or 
public, then certainly it will be a dollar, (what is to 
hinder?) and the man who happens to have one of 
them can buy a bushel of wheat with it at La Salle, or 
anywhere in Illinois. Let the same act provide that 
the bright little coin which was known as a dime, in 
the pre-greenback period, shall have the value of ten 
dollars. Of course that little coin will thenceforth be 
worth ten dollars, and he who has twenty of them will 
be able to exchange them for a good horse in Vermont, 
or, with ten of them he can go into Stewart’s and buy 
a Jhundred-dollar shawl for his wife. Great would be 
the relief in all quarters. The old dies would be 
brought out from their place of rest, and the whole 
force of the mint would be employed in the manufac- 
ture of copper dollars. Copper would pour into the 
mint from the Lake Superior mines, and (unless ex- 
cluded by heavy duties) from foreign parts; and, hav- 
ing been duly manufactured, would pour out ina 
continuous stream, spreading wealth and gladness over 
the continent. The national debt would soon disap- 
pear like a mist before the rising sun of our national 
prosperity ; and—“‘ monumentum ore perennius’*—a 
monument more enduring than copper itself would be 
raised by the contributions of grateful millions in 
honor of the discoverer of the true Financial Philoso- 
phy. 

I ought not to close this communication without say- 
ing that Judge Campbell recommends neither copper 
nor hard rubber—neither leather nor chips—as the 
most convenient materia] for the manufacture of 
money. His preference is for paper; and being, as I 
suppose, a true man, abhorent of shams, he proposes 
that the government shall manufacture out of paper, 
not lying promises to pay money which it does not 
intend to pay, but “treasury certificates’—“in de- 
nominations of one, two, five, ten, twenty, fifty, one 
hundred, and one thousand dollars ’’—which, being in- 
vested by law with the attributes of money,'will be 
veritable money, and will be just as useful as if it were 
manufactured out of gold and silver, and a great deal 
more convenient. These “ treasury certificates,” being 
themselves money, will be, of course, not convertible 
into any other money; but, if a man has one that is too 
tattered and dirty for use, he will doubtless be allowed 
to exchange it fora new one; and if he has more than 
he can use to advantage, he will be allowed to ex- 
change them for registered bonds bearing interest at 
three per cent., the interest and principal payable in 
the same indefinitely elastic currency. All this, and 
much more, is provided for in the details of Judge 
Campbell’s bill; and “any man with half an eye’’ can 
see that when that bill shall have become an act of 
Congress, there-will be money enough for everybody. 

I beg leave to concur with the Northwestern Review 
in commending Judge Campbell’s scheme to public at- 


‘tention, for it ought to be understood. He has brought 


into &@ definite shape certain notions or ‘impressions 





about the nature of money whick are entertained in 
all parts of the country, and especially in the great 
“Interior.’””’ Mr. Thomas K. Beecher is a representa- 
tive man. Judge Campbell, I doubt not, is another. 











A JANUARY»PASTORAL. 


By AvucGcusta LARNED. 


HIS year we have imported our climate from 
Florida, or some other tropical land. The sea- 
sons have been curiously shuffled, and a bright and 
balmy portion has fallen to our lot. Spring and fall 
have met and mingled in the lap of winter. Early in 
the morning there is the hoar-frost of October, the red 
light and pearly clouds of May. Therivers and streams 
are free and singing as they go. Even the faded turf 
looks happy, as if with another kiss of the sun it might 
smile back in dandelions and daisies. 

But there are chronic grumblers who profess not to 
be pleased with this divine and radiant sun feast in: 
January. They have bones ache and miseries which a 
good old-fashioned frost would freeze out of them. 
Aud it is true that solid winter weather does for the 
frame what time does for hickory timber—puts it 
through a course of seasoning. When the almanao 
breaks down unqualifiedly we are apt to feel like 
green wood. There is a belief in the North that both 
man and nature ought to be pickled with frost. 

A green Christmas is paradoxical, for the children’s 
feast needs snow and ice as & goose needs sauce. 
Though the divine babe was born in a warm clime we 
clothe his nativity with the icy glitter and starry splen- 
dor of a northern night— 

“Tt was the winter wild 
While the heaven-born child 
All meanly wrapped, in a rude manger lies." 


Who could fancy Santa Claus going his rounds on 
wheels, drawn by a pair of mules, instead of his eight 
traditional reindeers? The jolly old saint, unless frosted 
all over like a fancy pound-cake, resembles Hamlet 
without the prince. 

If you live in the country in January, when the miry 
roads appear to have no bottom, and men go about 
carrying a half acre of soil on their boots, and boys 
disconsolately handle their sleds, and examine the 
straps of their useless skates—when a series of rainy 
days turns life into a vale of tears—you get a little 
nervous perhaps because the world seems in danger of 
losing its winter nap, and half long to tuck up the 
naked fields, the roots of plants, and little fuzzy leaf 
buds under a white coverlid, whispering them to go 
to sleep and wake up bright and happy. 

You feel sorry, too, for the neighbors over the way 
who purchased a nice, new, double sleigh in Novem- 
ber, when that first little flurry came—a complete turn- 
out, with costly fur lap-robes for the moths to revel in 
next summer. Last year they had nothing that would 
go on runners, and there were three months of excel- 
lent sleighing; this year they are thoroughly equipped 
and we have three months of mud. Moral: if you de- 
sire good sleighing in the country don’t buy a sleigh, 
on the reverse of the principle that carrying a large, 
inconvenient umbrella keeps off a shower. 

There have been delicious days this January, days as 
mild as new milk, and pleasant as honey, days luring 
us to take our walks abroad in the woods and fields. 


| A lazy Indian summer mist has veiled the bareness of 


the earth, and hung filmy webs of amethyst and rose 
upon distant hill-sides under the more direct beams of 
the noonday sun. You go out in such weather inclined 
to hunt for the first pale blossom of the liverwort, and 
ure disappointed if you do not chance upon its pallid 
gleam of loveliness lighting up a bed of brown leaves 
and mosses. 

These golden noons the earth seems in a state of 
gentle incubation with leaves, and grass, and flowers, 
and birds just ready to hatch out. It would not be 
strange to see butterflies hovering over the dry stalks 
in the garden. Smoke curls lazily up through the blue 
air in a vernal way, and little sheltered nooks among 
the evergreens, where the sun’s wide rays come to a 
focus, are so cosy as to almost tempt one to sit down 
and rest. Just where the boughs part you would catch 
sight of the bend in the road, and the gray church 
tower, and-a footpath mounting the brown hill, all 
tranquil and serene without a bit of harshness in the 
noonday air. 

It is unspeakably pleasant to revel in winter sun- 
shine, to take it in at the pores and quaff it like rare 
old wine. One has only to go out into the back pas- 
ture to find Sorrento and Naples. The cattle like these 
warm winter noons. Their enjoyment is bland and 
expansive. Like the English peasant who nonplussed a 
good parson by giving an account of his mental pro- 
cesses in church, they chew the cud and “jest think 
o’ nothing.’”” They are sublimely indifferent to the 
antics of the younglings of the flock that caper about in 
the straw littered barn-yard, and set the fowls in 8 
flutter. One reason why I rejoice in pleasant winter 
weather is because it must be a source of enjoyment to 
animals. Beyond the food supply, elemental influences 
are those that affect their obscure, dumb lives most 
powerfully, and I fancy the moos, and brays, and 
neighs, and bleats that make up the sum of conversa- 
tion in this lower kingdom all turn upon the one ab- 
sorbing topic of the weather. 

The world is wonderfully open and bare. Every tint 
has faded except those warranted fast from the foun- 
dation of things—tints of turf, and stone, and tree, and 
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#ky that will wash forever. The bleached earth is 
thomely, but we like its homeliness. When all things 
‘born to fade have been stripped off, we find something 
good remaining. Notice the dun and purple band of 
woodland, and an inky streak against the lighter 
-shades that produces a very pleasing effect. Then 
‘there is a fine low ground-swell that gathers violet 
ttints in the hollows, and ends in impalpable folds of 
‘air. The fresh green of a patch of winter wheat is so 
‘precious in color, you come back again and again and 
‘feast your eyes upon it, and you find in the late plow- 
‘ing where the frost is coming out of the furrow and 
‘trickling down in small runnels a picture to love. It 
‘is even pleasant to notice the cattle’s steps in the lane 
‘that have filled, and frozen, and melted, and are now 
‘Little clear wells. 

Low hung haze over the fields shows where old earth 
is perspiring through all her pores in January, and 
turning the splinters of thin ice about pools and the 
bearded rime on grass and dry sticks into trickling 
drops. 


I like to find a clear bit of ice in some unsunned cor-. 


mer with leaves and grasses showing through like flies 
bedded in amber. It is Nature’s own looking-glass 
where you catch her taking a peep at hercharms. Not 
tess pleasant is it to come on furtive strips of snow like 
the white hairs that occur in dark fur. They seem a 
part of the earth’s coat, and you fancy the old mother 
‘is beginning to get gray. 

Nothing is to me more suggestive and poetical than 
huddles of dead leaves which the wind sweeps to- 
gether. I have often walked through winter woods 
when the sun was shedding a half mournful light be- 
‘tween the attenuated shadows of bare boughs, and 
fancied they were the graves of flowers. Here the 
arbutus lay, and here the violet, and farther on the 
eaintly wind-flower. 

Bare tree stems—tree sculpture Willis aptly named 
4t—have a charm of theirown. The set of the limbs, 

their linear rhythm and flow, isalmostas distinctive as 
the play of light and shade, the chiar’oscuro of summer 
‘foliage. There are infinite shadings and gradations of 
-russet, and gray, and pale yellow that make a spare but 
pleasing feast of color for the eye. 

Here descends a broad sweep of emerald boughs 
-from a great hemlock, lusty, vigorous, full of aromatic 
odors, and thriving best when other things have per- 
dished. It is like a July cascade poured down the arid 
breast of January. The great pines are more in- 
saccessible. They lift their tall tops into the sky, and 
spread dark nets to catch rosy cloudlets, filmy, float- 
‘ing vapors, that on a day like this sail about the lower 
deeps of air. 

The rough cedar is a special favorite with me. I like 
its angular trunk; limbs that catch ruddy reflections 
-at sunset, and its comfortable foliage like a shaggy 
great-coat in which it is well wrapped up. It has the 
pleasantest way imaginable of keeping up a suggestion 
-of something warm when all the rest of the world is 
bare and cold, and responds in a generous, large-heart- 
-ed fashion to the slightest invitation of the sun. The 
cedar is a tree to take courage from. It does us good 
as face answereth to face in human amity. 

The mosses, if you do but know it, are greener in a 
mild winter like this than at other seasons. Then there 
are checkerberries, and evergreen ferns, and beech- 
snuts to be had for the seeking. A laborer is cutting 
‘down a stalwart maple. He is a sturdy Teuton, set on 
@ pair of grotesque and stumpy legs, and well done 
up, as to the neck and ears, in a high-colored muffler, 
‘through which a short black pipe puffs its smoke 
wreath. With the phlegm of his race he stops between 
‘every stroke, apparently to count twenty. There is a 
piteous wound in the side of the noble tree, deep-col- 
-ored, as if the life-blood were flowing from its heart. 
A shiver runs, with every vibration, to the topmost 
‘ough. There is something very painful in.the sight 
of this vital and beautiful thing at the mercy of a 
tolid laborer, who seems like a chimney made for 
nothing but to smoke. 

Oh, that our farmers could perceive the divinity 
dwelling in trees! that the hamadryads could slip the 
Dark, and awe their bucolic souls into reverence, so 
that the land shall not be stripped bare, and left deso- 
late for want of shade. 





THE CASE OF COMMISSIONER SMITH. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
: New York, Jan. 2th, 1874. f 

To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

N your issue of the 2ist is an article from the 
New York Tribune that does so much injustice to 
‘Commissioner Smith of the Indian Department, and 
to the Department of the Interior, that I beg the priv- 
ilege of making a few statements of fact in relation 
to it. 

The charges made by Mr. Welsh agaiust the Com- 
‘missioner of Indian Affairs came to his knowledge 
ome months ago, and he immediately asked the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for a commission of investigation. 
‘That the Secretary faithfully endeavored to secure on 
‘the commission the services of men whose reputation 
‘for honesty, integrity, thoroughness and knowledge of 
‘Indian affairs, especially in the region of country re- 
‘ferred to, would have been recognized by the whole 
country, know. That he secured such a commission, 
I fully believe, and I am credibly informed that Mr, 
Welsh pronounced it a good commission.’ He was re- 
quested to present his charges against the Indian Com- 








missioner. He did so. He said to me that he had 
documentary proof to sustain them. 

When the commission met, he and at least ene of the 
witnesses from whom he derived his information de- 
clined to appear, partly because engaged in more im- 
portant business, and partly because the commission 
had no power to compel the attendance of witnesses. 
Why these reasons should have prevented their pre- 
senting their documentary evidence is not readily un- 
derstood. 

The commission met at St. Paul, the nearest conve- 
nient point to the scene of the alleged frauds and 
the sources of testimony. Day after day, besides 
specifically summoning all the witnesses of whom they 
had knowledge, the commission advertised for any 
who had any knowledge on the subject to come for- 
ward and present it to the commission. The testimony 
then taken, as published in the St. Paul papers, is before 
me. Itestablishes these points: 1st. That the contract 
on which so much stress is laid was substantially made 
by Commissioner Walker before Mr. Smith, then 
agent, knew anything about it, or had ever seen the 
contractor; 2nd. That in the opinion of a majority of 
the witnesses, experts, the price was a fair one; 3d. 
That in drawing up the contract, as ordered by his su- 
periors, Mr. 8. carefully guarded the interest of the 
Indians. . 

The report of the commission has not yet been ren- 
dered, and in view of all the circumstances, it seems 
indelicate, not to say suspicious, that Mr. W. should 
rush into print with a new version of the charges 
which the commission was specially appointed to in- 
vestigate. The original charges were distinctly made 
and widely published. The accused demanded a com- 
mission of investigation: one was constituted, the 
character of which no honorable man would desire to 
dispute. The accuser declined to be present or to fur- 
nish testimony, and, before the commission has pre- 
sented its report, he rushes anew into print, under 
cover of a letter to the President of the United States. 
The natural result of all this, if not counteracted, will 
be to weaken the hands of the Board of Indian Peace 
Commissioners, throw suspicion upon the Department 
of the Incerior, and strergthen the old, corrupt Indian 
Ring, who are mad that they cannot control the Indian 
Department in their own interests. ° 

The excellent character which the present Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs sustained in the responsible 
position he held in the Christian Commission during 
the war, and subsequently in the American Missionary 
Association, and the excellent service, which even Mr. 
Welsh would acknowledge he rendered as Indian 
Agent, entitles him to a fair hearing, and an impartial 
judgment, and these are all that he demands. 

GEO. WHIPPLE. 


Che Cirnit Hider ; 
A TALE OF THE HEROIC AGH. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘The Hoosier School-master,” “The End 
of the World,” etc. 








CHAPTER XXIV. 
DRAWING THE LATCH-STRING IN, 


P to this point Captain Lumsden had been a 
spectator—having decided to risk a new attack 
of the jerks that he might stand guard over Patty. But 
Patty was so far forward that he could not see her, ex- 
cept now and then as he stretched his small frame to 
peep over the shoulders of some taller man standing in 
front. It was only when Bigelow uttered these ex- 
ulting words that he gathered from the whispers about 
him that Paity was the center of excitement. He in- 
stantly began to swear and to push through the crowd, 
declaring that he would take Patty home and teach 
her to behave herself. The excitement which he pro- 
duced presently attracted the attention of the preacher 
and of the audience. But Patty was too much occu- 
pied with the solemn emotions that engaged her heart, 
to give any attention to it. 

“She is my daughter, and she’s got to learn to obey,” 
said Lumsden in his quick, rasping voice, pushing en- 
ergetically toward the heart of the dense assemblage 
with the purpose of carrying Patty off by force. Patty 
heard this last threat, and turned round just at the 
moment when her father hadforced his way through 
the fringe of standing people that bordered the densely 
packed congregation, and was essaying, in his head- 
long anger, to reach her and drag her forth. 

The Methodists of that day generally took pains to 
put themselves under the protection of the law in 
order to avoid disturbance from the chronic rowdyism 
of a portion of the people. There was a magistrate 
and a constable on the ground, and Lumsden, in pene- 
trating the cordon of standing men, had come directly 
upon the country justice, who, though not a Methodist, 
had been greatly moved by Bigelow’s oratory, and who, 
furthermore, was prone, as country justices sometimes 
are, to exaggerate the dignity of his office. At any 
rate, he was not a little proud of the fact that this 
great orator and this assemblage of people had iu some 
‘sense put themselves under the protection of the 
Majesty of the Law as represented in his own im- 
portant self. And for Captain Lumsden to come 
swearing and fuming right against his sacred persoh 
was not only a breach of the law, it was—what the 





justice considered much worse—a contempt of court. 

Hence ensued a dialogue: 

The Court—Captain Lumsden, I am a magistrate. 
In interrupting the worship of Almighty God by this 
peaceful assemblage you are violating the law. I do 
not want to arrest a citizen of your standing; but if 
you do not cease your disturbance I shall be obliged to 
vindicate the majesty of the law by ordering the con- 
stable to arrest you for a breach of the peace, as against 
this assembly. (J. P. here draws himself up to his full 
stature, in the endeavor to represent the dignity of the 
law.) 

‘Outraged Father—Squire, I'll have you know that _ 
Patty Lumsden’s my daughter, and I have a right to 
control her; and you’d better mind your own busi- 
ness. 

Justice of the Peace (lowering his voice to a solemn 
and very judicial bass)—Is she under eighteen years of 
age? 

By-stander (who does n’t like Lumsden) — She’s 
twenty. ae 

Justice—If your daughter is past eighteen, she is of 
age. If you lay hands on her, I’ll have to take you up 
for a salt and battery. If you carry her off, I’ll take 
her back on a writ of replevin. Now, Captain, I 
could arrest you here and fine you for this disturbance; 
and if you don’t leave the meeting at once, I’ll do it. 

Here Captain Lumsden grew angrier than ever, but 
a stalwart class-leader from another settlement, pro- 
voked by the interruption of the eloquent sermon and 
out of patience with “the law’s delay,” laid off his 
coat and spat on his hands preparatory to ejecting 
Lumsden, neck and beels, on his own account. At the 
same moment an old sister near at hand began to pray 
aloud, vehemently: ‘O Lord, convert him! Strike 
him down, Lord, right where he stands, like Saul of 
Tarsus. O Lord, smite the stiff-necked persecutor by 
almighty power!” - 

This last was too much for the Captain. He might 
have risked arrest, he might have faced the Herculean 
class-leader, but he had already felt the jerks and was 
quite superstitious about them. This prayer agitated 
him. He was not ambitious to emulate Paul, and he 
began to believe that if he stood still a minute longer 
he would surely be smitten to the ground at the re- 
quest of the sister with the relish for dramatic conver- 
sions. Casting one terrified glance at the old sister, 
whose confident eyes were turned toward heaven, 
Lumsden broke through the surrounding crowd and 
started toward home at a most undignified pace. 

Patty’s devout feelings were sadly interrupted dur- 
ing the remainder of the sermon by forebodings. But 
she had a will as inflexible as her father’s, and now 
that her will was backed by convictions of duty it was 
more firmly set than ever. Bigelow announced that 
he would “ open the door of the church,’’ and the ex- 
cited congregation made the forest ring with that 
hymn of Watts’ which has always been the recruiting 
song of Methodism. The application to Patty’s case 
produced great emotion when the singing reached the 
stanzas: 


** Must I be carried to thé skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 
While others fought to win the prize 
And sailed through bloody seas? 


* Are there no foes for me to face? 
Must I not stem the flood? 
Is this vile world a friend tograce . 
To help me on to God?” 


At this point Patty slowly rose from the place where 
she had been sitting weeping, and marched resolutely 
through the excited crowd until she reached the 
preacher, to whom she extended her hand in token of 
her desire to become a church-member. While she 
came forward, the congregation sang with great fer- 
vor and not a little sensation: 


* Since I must fight if I would reign, 
Increase my courage, Lord; 
I'll bear the toil, endure the pain, 
Supported by thy word.’’; 


After many had followed Patty’s example the meet- 
ing closed. Every Methodist shook hands with the 
new beginners, particularly with Patty, uttering words 
of sympathy and encouragement. Some offered to go 
home with her to keep her in countenance in the iney- 
itable conflict with her father, but, with a true deli- 
cacy and filial dutifulness, Patty insisted on going 
alone. There are battles which are fought better 
without allies. 

That ten minutes’ walk was a time of agony and 
suspense. As she came up to the house she saw her 
father sitting on the door-step, riding-whip in hand. 
Though she knew his nervous habit of carrying his 
raw-hide whip long after he had dismounted—a habit 
having its root in a domineering disposition—she was 
not without apprehension that he would use personaf 
violence. But he was quiet now, from extreme anger. 

“ Patty,” he said, “either you will promise me on 
the spot to give up this infernal Methodism, or you 
can’t come in here to bring your praying and groaning 
into my ears. Are you going to give it up?” 

“ Don’t turn me off, father,” pleaded Patty. “You 
need me. I can stand it, but what will you do when 
your rheumatism comes on next winter? Do let me 
stay and takecare of you. I won’t bother you about. 
my religion.” 

“T won't have this blubbering, shouting nonsense in 
my house,” screamed the father, frantically. He would 
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have said more, but he choked. ‘“ You've disgraced 
the family,” he gasped, after a minute. 

Patty stood still, and said no more. 

“Will you give up your nonsense about being re- 
ligious?” 

Patty shook her head. 

“Then, clear out!” cried the Captain, and with an 
oath he went into the house and pulled the latch- 
string in. The latch-string was the symbol of hospi- 
tality. To say that “‘ the latch string was out’’ was to 
open your door to a friend; to pull it in was the 
most significant and inhospitable act Lumsden could 
perform. For when the latch-string is in, the door is 
locked. The daughter was not only to be a daughter 
no longer, she was now an enemy at whose approach 
the laich-string was withdrawn. 

Patty was full of natural affection. She turned away 
to seek ahome. Where? She walked aimlessly down 
the road at first. She had but one thought as she 
receded from the old house that had been her home 
from infancy—— 

The latch-string was drawn in. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ANNA ELIZA. 


OW shall I make you understand this book, 
reader of mine, who never knew the influences 
that surrounded a Methodist of the old sort. Up to 
_ this point I have Walked by faith; I could not see how 
the present generation could be made to comprehond 
the earnestness of their grandfathers. But I have 
hoped that, none the less, they might dimly perceive 
the possibility of a religious fervor that was as a fire 
in the bones. 

But now? 

You have never been a young Methodist preacher of 
the olden time. You never had over you a presiding 
elder who held your fate in his hands; who, more than 
that, was the man appointed by the church to be your 
godly counsellor. In the olden time especially, presid- 
ing elders were generally leaders of men, the best and 
greatest men that the early Methodist ministry afford- 
ed; greatest in the qualities most prized in ecclesi- 
astical organization—practical shrewdness, executive 
foroe, and a piety of unction and lustre. How shall 
I make you understand the weight which the words of 
such a man had when he thought it needful to counsel 
or admonish a young preacher? 

Our old friend Magruder, having shown his value as 
an organizer, had been made an “ elder,” and just now 
he thought it his duty to havea solemn conversation 
with the “ preacher-in-charge”’ of Jenkinsville circuit, 
upon matters of great delicacy. Magruder was not a 
man of nice perceptions, and he was dimly conscious 
of his own unfitness for the task before him. It was 
on the Saturday of a quarterly mecting. He had said 
to the “ preacher-in-charge”’ that he would like to 
have a word with him, and they were walking side by 
side through the woods. Neither of them looked at the 
other. The “ elder’ was trying in vain to think of a 
point at which to begin; the young preacher was 
wondering what the elder would say. 

“Let us sit down here on this lind log, brother,’ 
said Magruder, desperately. 

When they had sat down there was a pause. 

‘* Have you ever thought of marrying, brother Good- 
win?” he broke out abruptly at last. 

“T have, brother Magruder,” said Morton, curtly, 
not disposed to help the presiding elder out of his 
difficulty. Then he added: ‘But not thinking it a 
profitable subject for meditation, I have turned my 
thoughts to other things.” 

* Ahem! But have you not taken some steps to- 
ward matrimony without consulting with your breth- 
ren, as the discipline prescribes ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“But, Brother Goodwin, I understand that you 
have done a great wrong to a defenceless girl, who is a 
strangor in a strange land.”’ 

“Do you mean Sister Ann Eliza Meacham?’ asked 
Morton, startled by the solemnity with which the pre- 
siding elder spoke. 

“T am glad to see that you feel enough in the matter 
to guess who the person is. You have encouraged her 
to think that you meant to marry her. If I am cor- 
rectly informed, you even advised Holston, who was 
her lover, not to anuoy her any more, and you assumed 
to dofend her rights iu the lawsuit about a piece of 
land. Whether you meani to marry her or not, you 
have at least compromised her. And in such circum- 
stances there is but one course open to a Christian or a 
gentleman.” The elder spoke severely. 

** Brother Magruder, I will tell you the plain trutb,” 
said Morton, rising and speaking with vehemence. ‘“ I 
have been very much struck with the eloquence of Sis- 
ter Ann Eliza when she leads in prayer or speaks in 
love-feast. I did not mean to marryanybody. I have 
always defended the poor and the helpless. She told 
me her history one day, and I felt sorry for her. I de- 
termined to befrisnd her.” Here Morton paused 
in some embarrassment, not knowing just how to pro- 
ceed. 


‘Befriend a woman! That is the most imprudent 
thing in the world for a minister to do, my dear 
‘brother. You cannot befriend a woman without deing 
harm.” ‘ 

‘Well, she wanted help, and I could not refuse to 
give it to her. She told me that she had refused Bob 
Holston five times, and that he kept troubling her. I 
moet Bob alone one day, and I remonstrated with him 





pretty earnestly, and he went all round the country 
and said that I told bimI was engaged to Ann Eliza, 
and would whip hin if he didn’t let her alone. What 
I did tell him was, that I was Aunt Eliza’s friend, be- 
cause she had no other, and that I thought, as a gentle- 
man, he ought to take five refusals as sufficient, and 
not wait till he was knocked down by refusals.” 

‘“*Why, my brother,” said the elder, ‘‘ when you take 
up & woman’s cause that way, you have got to marry 
her orruin her and yourself, too. If you were not a 
minister you might have a female friend or two; and 
you might help a woman in distress. But you are a 
sheep in the midst of—of—wolves. Half the girls on 
this circuit would like to marry you, and if you were 
to help one of them over the fence, or hold her bridle- 
rein for ‘her while she gets on the horse, or talk for 
five minutes with her about the turnip crop, she would 
consider herself next thing to engaged. Now, as to 
Sister Ann Eliza, you have given occasion to gossip 
over the whole circuit.” 

“Who told you so?” asked Morton, with rising indig- 
nation. 

“Why, everybody. I hadn’t more than touched the 
circuit at Boggs’ Corners till I heard that you were to 
be married at this very Quarterly Meeting. And Ifelt 
alittle grieved that you should go so far without any 
consultation with me. I stopped at Sister Sims’s—she’s 
Ann £liza’s aunt I believe—and told her that I sup- 
posed you and Sister Ann Eliza were going to require 
my aid pretty soon, and she burst into tears. She said 
that if there bad been anything between you and Ann 
Eliza, it must be broken off, for you hadn’t topped 
there at all on your last round. Now tell me the plain 
truth, brother. Did you not at one time entertain a 
thought of marrying Sister Ann Eliza Meacham ?” 

“T have thought about it. She is good-looking, and 
I could not be with her without liking ber. Then, too, 
everybody said that she was cut out for a preacher’s 
wife. But I never paid her any attention that could 
be called courtship. I stopped going there because 
somebody had bantered me about her. I was afraid of 
talk. Iwill not deny that I was a little taken with her 
at first, but when [ thought of marrying her I found 
that I did not love her as one ought to love a wife—as 
much as I had once loved somebody else. And then, 
too, you know that nine out of. every ten who marry 
have to locate sooner or later, and I don’t want to 
give up the ministry. I think it’s hard if a man can- 
not help a girl in distress without being forced to 
marry her.”’ 

“Well, Brother Goodwin, we’ll not discuss the mat- 
ter farther,” said the elder, who was more than ever 
convinced by Morton’s admissions that he had acted 
reprehensibly. ‘I have confidence in you. You have 
done & great wrong, whether you meant it or not. 
There is only one way of making the thing right. It’s 
a bad thing for a preacher to have a broken heart laid 
at his door. Now I tell you that I don’t know anybody 
who would make a better preacher’s wife than Sister 
Meacham. If the case stands as it does nowI may 
have to object to the passage of your character at the 
next conference.” 

This last was an awful threat. In that time when 
the preachers lived far apart, the word of a presiding 
elder was almost enough to niina man. But instead 
of terrifying Morton, the fhreat made him sullenly 
stubborn. If the elder and the conference could be so 
unjust he would bear the consequences, but would 
never submit. 

The ccngregation was too large to sit in the school- 
house, and the presiding elder accordingly preached 
in the grove. All the time of his preaching Morton 
Goodwin was scanning the audience to see if the zeal- 
ous Ann Eliza were there. But no Ann Eliza appeared. 
Nothing but grief could thus keep her away from the 
meeting. The more Morton meditated upon it, the 
more guilty did he feel. He had acted from the highest 
motives. He did not know that Ann Eliza’s aunt— 
the weak-looking Sister Sims—had adroitly intrigued 
to give his kindness the appearance of courtship. How 
coujd he suspect Sister Sims or Ann Eliza of any de- 
sign? Old ministers know better than to trust im- 
plicitly to the goodness and truthfulness of all pious 
people. There are people, pious in their way, in whose 
natures intrigue and fraud are so indigenous that they 
grow all unsuspected by themselves. Intrigue is one 
of the Diabolonians of whom Bunyan speaks—a small 
but very wicked devil that creeps into the city of 
Mansoul under an alias. 

A susceptible nature like Morton’s takes color from 
other people. He was conscious that Magruder’s con- 
fidence in him was weakened, and it seemed to him 
that all the brethren and sisters looked at him askance. 
When he came to make the concluding prayer he had 
asense of hollowness in his devotions, and he really 
began to suspect that he might be hypocrite: 

In the afternoon the Quarterly Conference met, and 
in the presence of class-leaders, stewards, local preach- 
ers and exhorters from different parts of the circuit, the 
once popular preacher felt that he had somehow lost 
caste. He received fifteen dollars of the twenty which 
the circuit owed him, according to the discipline, for 
three months of labor; and small as was the amount, 
the scrupulous and now morbid Morton doubted 
whether he were fairly entitled to it. Sometimes he 
thought seriously of satisfying his doubting conscience 
by marrying Ann Eliza with or without love. But 


his whole proud, courageous nature rebelled against’ 


submitting to marry under compulsion of ee 3 


threat. 





At the evening service Goodwin had to preach, and 
he got on but poorly. He looked in vain for Miss 
Ann Eliza Meacham. She was not there to go through‘ 
the audience and with winning voice persuade those 
who were smitten with conviction to come to the. 
mourner’s bench for prayer. She was not there to pray 
audibly until every heart should be shaken. Morton 
was not the only person who missed her. So famous a 
“working Christian” could not but be a general favor- 
ite; and the people were not slow to divine the cause 
of her absence. Brother Goodwin found the faces of 
his brethren averted, and the grasp of their hands 
less cordial. But this only made him sulky and stub- 
born, He had never meant to excite Sister Mea- 
cham’s expectations, and he would not be driven to 
marry her. 

The early Sunday morning of that Quarterly Meet- 
ing saw all the rouds crowded with people. Every- 
body was on horseback, and almost every horse carried 
“double.” At half-past eight o’clock the love-feast 
began in the large school-house. No one was admitted 
who did not hold a ticket, and even of those who had - 
tickets some were turned away on account of their 
naughty curls, their sinful “artificials,’’ or their wicked 
ear-rings. At the moment when the love-feast. began 
the door was locked, and no tardy member gained 
admission. Plates, with bread cut into half-inch cubes, 
were passed round, and after tiese glasses of water, 
from which each sipped in turn—this meagre provision 
standing ideally for a feast. Then the speaking was 
opened by some of the older brethren, who were par- 
ticularly careful as to dates, announcing, for instance, 
that it would be just thirty-seven years ago the twenty- 
first day of next November since the Lord “spoke 
peace to my never-dying soul while I was kneeling at 
the mourner’s bench in Logan’s school-house on the 
banks of the South Fork of the Roanoko River in 
Old Virginny.” This statement the brethren had heard 
for many years, with a proper variation in date as the 
time advanced, but now, asin duty bound, they greeted 
it again with pious ejaculations of thanksgiving. There 
was a sameness in the perorations of these little 
speeches. Most of the old men weund up by asking 
an interest in the prayers of the brethren, that their 
“last days might be their best days,’’ and that their 
“path might grow brighter and brighter unto the per- 
fect day.” Soon the elder sisters began to speak of 
their trials and victories, of their “ups and downs,” 
their “many crooked paths,’’ and the religion that 
“happifies the soul.’’ With their pathetio voices the 
fire spread, until the whole meeting was at a white- 
heat, and cries of “ Hallelujah!” “ Amen!" *“ Bless 
the Lord!” “Glory to God!” and so on, expressed the 
fervor of feeling. Of course, you, sitting out of the 
atmosphere of it and judging it coldly, laugh at this 
indecorous fervor. Perhaps it is just as well to laugh, 
but for my part I cannot. I know too well how deep 
and vital were the emotions out of which came these 
utterances of simple and earnest hearts. I find it hard 
to get over an early prejudice that piety is of more 
consequence than propriety. 

Morton was looking in vain for Ann Eliza. If she 
were present he could hardly tell it. Make the boén- 
nets of women cover their faces and make them all 
alike, and set them in meeting with faces resting for- 
ward upon their hands, and then dress them in a uni- 
form of homespun cotton, and there is not much 
individuality left. If Ann Eliza Meacham were pres- 
ent she would, according to custom, speak early ; and 
all that this love-feast lacked was one of her rapt and 
eloquent utterances. So when the speaking and sing- 
ing had gone on for an hour, and the voice of Sister 
Meacham was not heard, Morton sadly concluded that 
she must have remained at home, heart-broken on 
account of disappointment at his neglect. In this ho 
was wrong. Just at that moment a sister rose in the 
further corner of the room and began to speak in a 
low and plaintive voice. It was Ann Eliza. But how 
changed! 

She proceeded to say that she had passed through 
many fiery triuls in her life. Of Jate she had been led 
through deep waters of temptation, and the floods of 
affliction had gone over her soul. (Here some of the 
brethren sighed, and some of the sisters looked at 
Brother Goodwin.) The devil had tempted her to stay 
at home. He had tempted her to sit silent this morn- 
ing, telling ber that her voice would only discourage 
others. But at last she had got the victory and received 
strength to bear her cross. With this, her voice rose 
and she spoke in tones of plaintive triumph to the end. 
Morton was greatly affected, not because her affliction 
was universally laid at his door, but because he now 
began to feel, as he had not felt before, that he had in- 
deed wrought her a great injury. As she stood there, 
sorrowful and eloquent, he almost loved her. He 
pitied her; and Pity lives on the next floor below 
Love. 

As for Ann Eliza, I would not have the reader think 
too meanly of her. She had resolved to “ catch” Rev. 
Morton Goodwin from the moment she saw him, But 
one of the oldest and most incontestable of the rights 
which the highest civilization accords to woman is that 
of * bringing down” the chosen man if she can. Ann 
Eliza was not secant hypocritical. Her deep re- 
ligious feeling was genuine. She had a native genius 
for devotion—and a geuius for devotion is as much a 
natural gift as a genius for poetry. Notwithstanding 


“her eloquence and her rare talent for devotion, ‘her 
‘gifts in the direction of honesty and truthfulness were 


few and feeble. A phrenologist would have described 
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guch a character as possessing “Spirituality and Ven- 
eration very large; Conscientiousness small.’”” You 
have seen such people, and the world is ever prone to 


. yank them at first as saints, afterwards as hypocrites; 


for the world classifies people in gross—it has no nice 
distinctions. Aun Eliza, like most people of the orator- 
ical temperament, was not over-scrupulous in her way 
of producing effects. She could sway her own mind as 
easily as she coutd that of others. In the case of Mor- 
ton, she managed to believe herself the victim of mis- 
placed confidence. She saw nothing reprehensible 
either in her own or her aunt’s manoeuvering. She 
only knew that she had been bitterly disappointed, 
and characteristically blamed him through whom the 
disappointment bad come. = 

Morton was accustomed to judge by the standards 
of his time. Such genuine fervor was, in his.estima- 
tion, evidence of a high state of piety. One ‘“ who 
lived so near the throne of grace,” in Methodist 
phrase, must be honest and pure and good. So Mor- 
ton reasoned. Hehad wounded such an one. He owed 
reparation. In marrying Ann Eliza he would be act- 
ing generously, honestly and wisely, according to the 
opinion of the presiding elder, the highest authority 
he knew. For in Ann Eliza Meacham he would get 
the most saintly of wives, the most zealons of Chris- 
tians, the most useful of women. So When Mr. 
Magruder exhorted the brethren at the close of 
the service to put away every sin out of their 
hearts before they ventured to take the communion, 
Morton, with many tears, resolved to atone for all the 
arm he had unwittingly done to Sister Ann Eliza 
Meacham, and to marry her—if the Lord should open 
the way. 

But neither could he remain firm in this conclusion. 
His high spirit resented the threat ofthe presiding 
elder. He would not be driven into marriage. In. this 
uncomfortable frame of mind he passed the night. 
But Magruder being a shrewd man guessed the state of 
Morton’s feelings, and perceived his own mistake. As 
he mounted his horse on Monday morning, Morton 
etood with averted eyes, ready to bid an official fare- 
wellto his presiding elder, but not ready to give his 
usual cordial adieu to Brother Magruder. 

** Goodwin,” said Magruder, looking at Morton with 
sincere pity, “forgive me; I ought not to have spoken 
asI did. I know you will do right, and I had no 
right to threaten you. Be a man; that is all. Live 
above reproach and act like a Christian. Iam sorry 
you have involved yourself, It is better not to marry, 
‘maybe, though I have always maintained that a mar- 
ried man can live in the ministry if he is careful and 
has a good wife. Besides, Sister Meacham has some 
land.”’ 

So saying, he shook hands and rode away a little dis- 
tance. Then he turned back and said: 

* You heard that Brother Jones was dead ?’’ 

“ Yes. ” 


* Well, I’m going to send word to Brother Lumsden 
to take his place on Peterborough circuit till Confer- 


ence. I suppose some young exhorter can be found to 
take Lumsden’s place assecond man on Pottawottomie 
Creek, and Peterborough is too important a » place to be 
left vacant.” 

“Tm afraid Kike won't stand it,” eaid Morton, 
coldly. 

“Oh! I hope he will. Peterborough isn’t much more 
unhealthy than Pottawottomie Creek. A little more 
intermittent fever, maybe. But it is the best I can do. 
The work is everything. The men are the Lord’s. 
Lumsden is a good man, and I should hate to lose him, 
though. He’ll stop and see you as he comes through, 
Esuppose. I think I’d better give you the plan of his 
circuit, which I got the other day.’’ After adieux, a 
little more friendly than the first, the two preachers 
parted again. 

Morton mounted Dolly. The day was far advanced, 
and he had an appointment to preach that very even- 
ing at the Salt Fork school-house,, He had never yet 
failed to suffer from a disturbanceof some sort when 
he had preached in this rude neighborhood; and hav- 
ing spoken very boldly in his last round, he was sure 
of a perilous encounter. But now the prospect of 
ghting with the wild beasts of Salt Fork was almost 


enchanting. It would divert him from graver appre- 


fhensions. : 
(To be continued.) 
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' —Dr. Clark's work, Sex in Education, has been 
criticised by us and others as apparently designed to 
hinder, on physiological grounds, the present move- 
ment to secure a higher education for women, while he 
hhad never thought of writing a book on sex in factories 
er workshops, the physiological abuses of which are 
much older than the special educational claims now 
set up in behalf of women. In reply to such criticism 
‘we are virtually told that the title of Dr. Clark’s book 
isa misnomer. It isnot a book, it seéms, after all, on 
“sex in education,” but on sex anywhere and every- 
‘where! Dr. Clark, we are assured, was not thinking 
especially of the injury done to. girls in schools and 
colleges by a disregard of physiological law, but of that 
Gone to them generally in every relation of life! The 
implication that Dr. Clark did not know exactly on 
what subject he was writing, and that he adopted a 
title which does not fairly express his does 


purpose, 
Mot seem to us quite complimentary to the enthir'a in- | 
‘télligence. 





MADE OF SHADOW. 
By Mrs. 8. M. B. Pratt. 


HERE is a Picture in the room, 
Somewhere—I only say somewhere, 
Cobwebs and dust and subtle gloom 
May hide the lips’ mysterious bloom 
And that forever-youthful hair. 


m Whether a thousand years or none 
Have withered since He painted it, 
The moon reveals it, and the sun, 
The stars point toward it every one, e 
The shadows show it as they flit. 


And was this precious Picture won 

From palace-glimmer over seas ?— 
Some king, or else some king’s fair son ?— 
Some soldier whose right arm is done 

With sword and scar? . Nay, none of these, 


Then by whom painted ?—Would you cut 
Into a wound with one sharp word? 
The Painter's grave is sealed and shut. 
A fairer name than Raphael’s—but 
A name that no man ever heard. 


Oh, question silence, measure space, 
Or say “I shall be satisfied !’’ 

But leave that Pioture in its place. 

We meet each other face to face, 
We meet although the world is wide. 


I cannot fly the tropic eyes 

Fixed fiercely on my own so long. 
They know me through the sad disguise 
Of time and sorrow. Tears may rise, 

Imploring them—but they are strong. 
Come, kiss away the Spell, I pray, 

And kiss the beauty I assume, 
Sometimes, to match his own, away. 
But you must let the Picture stay. 

It is no dream. It is my doom. 


€ecture-Boom  Calk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








CRRIST STILLING THE SEPA. 


Fripay Evenina, Dec. 5, 1878. 

* And straightway Josus constrained his disciples to get into 
a ship, and to go before him unto the other side, while he sent 
the multitudes away. And when he had sent the multitudes 
away, he went up into a mountain apart to pray ; and when the 
evening was come, he was there alone. But the ship was now 
in the midst of the sea, tossed with waves; for the wind was 
contrary. Andin the fourth watch of the night Jesus went 
unto them, walking on the sea. And when the disciples 

saw him walking on the sea, they were troubled, saying, 
It isa spirit; and they cried out for fear. But straightway 
Jesus spake unto them, saying, Be of good cheer; it is I; 
be not afraid. And Peter answered him; and said, Lord, if it 
be thou, bid me come unto thee on the water. And he said 
Come. And when Peter was come down out of the ship, he 
walked on the water, to go to Jesus. But when he saw the 
wind boisterous, he was afraid; and beginning to sink, he 
cried, saying, Lord,save me. And immediately Jesus stretch- 
ed forth his hand, and caught him, and said unto him, O thou 
of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt? And when they 
were come into the ship the wind ceased. Then they that 
were in the ship came and worshiped him, saying, Of a truth 
thou art the Son of God.””—Marrt. xiv. 22-83. 


HE setting of this picture is very important. It 
was near the close of the Galilean ministry. The 
teachings and the works of humanity which were 
wrought by the Saviour had rolled up the popular 
feeling to the very highest tension ; and the people had 
resolved, with growing intensity, that he was indeed 
the promised Messiah who was to come; and it needed 
only some spark, as it were, some quickening event, to 
cause them to break out into a blaze of enthusiasm. 
When Christ attempted, on one oceasion, while cross- 
ing from Capernaum, where his labor had been severe, 
to seek out a desert, or country piace, he went to the 
north of the-eastern portion of the sea of Galilee. Not 
far from that was one of the great cities; standing 
astride the river Jordan, the very traces of which are 
now probably gone. A crowd had been receiving 
Christ’s instructions. The people had poured into that 
large plain which.was flanked on the east by the moun- 
tains that ran down to thesea. When he came there for 
soliitude, he found this seething multitude of between 
five and ten thousand people; and there it was that, 
while instructing them, hesaw that from the fatigue of 
their journey they were faint; and there it was that he 
performed the. miracle of the multiplication of the 
loaves; and it. wasa miracle so manfest that it produced 
a profound impression upon the.crowd. The impossi- 


‘bility of bringing in ships food sufficient to feed so vast 


@ multitude was evident; and the taking of the few 
loaves, and. multiplying them, and continuing to mul- 
tiply them until,everybody in that enormous assem- 
blage was satisfied, caused the enthusiasm to rise toa 
very high pitch, Men are, under certain conditions of 
life, easily touched through their mouth and stomach 
and eyes, and this miracle so appealed to the physical 
perceptions of these people that they were carried 
away; and they cried out with one accord, “He is a 
Divine Being.” And now, as all the prophecies con- 
cerning the Méssiah tended toward kingship, they 
undertook to make him king by force, and broke 
forth, without any restraint of prudence, in acclama- 
tions expressive of their determination that he should 
be king. And in the midst of this clamor he withdrew 
himself from the people, 


The disciples so far participated in the enthusiasm, 
that he was obliged to lay his authority on them; and 
he constrained them to get into a ship and go ‘to the 
other side, while he went up into a mountain apart to 
pray. The crowd dispersed and went to their homes. 
After that the people were much discontented and 
Christ never stood again in Galilee as he had stood be- 
fore. His refusal to be made king at this time broke 
the charm, if one may so say, by which the people were 
bound to him. 

The disciples, as evening came on, found themselves 
overtaken by contrary winds, which hindered their 
reaching the western side of the sea; and when it was 
late at night the wonderful pictorial miracle of the- 
stilling of the waves took place. We are to imagine 
the heaving of the sea. It was a small sea; but it 
knew how to lift up very large waves. The country 
around itis very high, and the sea is sunk many feet 
below the adjacent level; and violent winds often rush 
down through the gorges, and roar across the waters, 
making a great tumult; and on this occasion one of 
these tremendous upheavals took place. The disciples, 
struggling against the wind, made almost no head- 
way. And then Jesus came to them, walking on 
the sea: Then it was that they were affrighted, and 
cried out for fear. Then it was that he said unto them, 
“Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid.” They were 
utterly paralyzed by fear. Living by sight, and not 
by faith, they were thinking of the disturbed elements 
about them, and not of this Christ who had so often 
vindicated his power in their-behalf. Their confidence 
failed them entirely. And then it was that with great 


‘| compassion he came up into the ship; and the ship was 


almost immediately where they would have it. Then 
it was that, going upon the shore, he began to teach 
-the people on a higher plane than before; and they 
refused to hear his words, there was a division among 
them, and in effect he was driven out of Galilee. 

Now, standing upon the shore, doing a miracle, and 


not, after all, so glorious as he was when he walked at 
midnight on the sea, controlling the winds and the 
waves. Not when men crowned him in their thoughts 
with royal honors was he really so much to them, 
or so near to them, as when they were in distress, 
and he, the lonely walker on the water, came te 
them and succored them. When men draw near to 
God or to Christ by their ambition, by their selfish 
wants, and by their admiration, they do not come very 
near to bim; but when they draw near to him by 
faith, by love, and by the enormous necessities of the 
soul, they do come very near to him. And so Christ 
was nearer to the disciples, and mere nearly regrant, in 
the darkness upon the sea, than upon the shore, amidst 
all the surrounding enthusiasm and cheers and shouts 
of the great multitude. 

And Christ is never so near to us as when we are in 
our greatest extremities, and when we most need him. 
Not when we are in the vigor of health does he seem to 
be so near to us as when we are in sickness. Not when 
we are in redundant prosperity does he seem to be so 
near to us as when he comes to us in darkness and un- 
known, a Spirit, frightening us, and turning out after 
all to be a divine Spirit, coming to console, to cheer, 
and to comfort. 

And so, if men, when they are in darkness, and their 
fears are like those which the disciples experienced on 
the troubled sea—if then they would think that Jesus 
is not far away, and that, even though they do not see 
him, he is coming toward them, and that they have 
only to recognize his presence, invisible though he be, 
in order te feel his influence and realize his help—if 
men would only do this, then Christ would manifest 
himself to them, his own people, as he does not to the 
world, and would deliver them out of their trouble, 
and would give them occasion, by and by, to praise 


which humbles itself to the lowest and the poorest and 
the most needy in their necessities. 


Books aud Authors. 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 

The Question of Hell: An Essay in New Orthodory. By a Pur- 
itan. New Haven: Wilson & Co. New York: American 
News Company. 

Though this little book appears to have been pub- 
lished for several months, we have seen no notice of it in 
any paper ; and we judge that, being issued anonymous- 
ly and with no artificial eclat, it might fail to attract 
much attention. Further, it attacks prevailing beliefs 
with such uncompromising boldness, such strength 
and occasional asperity of expression, that it might 
repel at the first glance most orthodox readers. Yet 
after carefully readiug it, we are impelled to bespeak 
for it the considerate attention of those who are inter- 
ested in theological thought. We think its boldness of 
dissent should be borne with, in view of the fact: that 

average religious discussion in this country is conspio- 
uously lacking in boldness. An out-spoken and even 
extreme expression of disbeliefs which many hold in 
secret, and many more incline to in a greater or less 
| degree, ought to be welcomed by all, in so far as it 














thought by which alone truth can be found and ‘held. 
-The essay before us is marked not only by great BOld- — 





looking every inch a king, to the people, Christ was; 


that name which is above every other name, but . 


tends toward that sincere and free comparisom of . 


ness, but by great intellectuul vigor, and rare power 
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of expression. The style is generally very clear ; 
though occasionaly a sentence is so surcharged with a 
developing and complex thought as to require repeated 
reading. It must also be said of the book that it is 
characterized by ardent spiritual feeling. Its burden 
is largely the emphasizing of a living, personal faith in 
God, and communion with him through humble trust- 
fulness and love. Judged by the standard of ortho- 
doxy, the writer will be held to rely excessively upon 
the direct illuminating presence of the Divine Spirit in 
the soul, as distinguished from the written record of 
Revelation. But the fact remains patent to every 
candid reader that his religious feeling is genuine and 
deep. The validity of his conclusions is another mat- 
ter. But it should win toleration for believers in 
universal restoration, even from those who reject and 
earnestly combat the belief, that it is found, as here, 
coexisting with unmistakably Christian disposition. 
The argument of the book lies considerably out of 
the beaten track. In the introduction, the belief is 
expressed that a regeneration of Christianity is now 
going on, inspiring it with a deeper holiness and love; 
that this change is to involve the displacement of the 
old orthodoxy by ‘‘a new, a more profound, and a far 
more correct orthodoxy ;’’ and that one fruit of this 
change is “the hope, the belief, the courage to im- 
plicitly and joyfully trust that heavenly growth to 
holiness and blessedness is assured beyond all question, 
not alone to such as spiritual help reaches effectually 
in the present initial life, but to those also who fall 
into the abyss of God’s future inexorable punishment 
of sin, or who through ignorance are all their life here 
alienated from wisdom and holiness.” It is intimated 
that the present is the first of a series of essays present- 
ing the writer’s conception of this new orthodoxy. 
The argument opens with a statement of the evil of 
the uncertain teaching as to future punishment 
which is so-general. ‘‘The plan of neither holding nor 
dropping a dogma so conspicuous and significant as 
that of the eternal perdition of sinners palsies faith 
and morality to a perilous degree, neither that nor any 
other definite view of retribution being distinctly 
preached to doubting and tempted men.’”’ Thesauthor 
then takes up a recent treatise in support of the 
annihilation theory, by Henry Constable, introduced 
to the American public by Dv. C. L. Ives, of Yale Col- 
lege. This treatise is used by our author as his text, in 
combating alike its view and the current othodox be- 
lief against which it is directed. We think he has em- 
barrassed and somewhat weakened his book for most 
readers, by this constant argumentum ad hominem to- 
ward an opponent with whom they are not conversant. 
Yet he uses the admissions of this opponent with effect, 
in so far as they represent widely prevalent senti- 
ments. Thus, he lays hold of Dr. Ives’s statement that 
having been educated to believe in eternal punish- 
ment, he recoiled from it as he came to more fully re- 
alize its meaning. This naturalrecoil of the heart our 
author dwells on with great emphasis. The doctrine, 
he says, can be held only so long as men do not really 
thivk about it. “To be rooted and grounded in the 
thought of damnation for others, in the same way that 
# soul may be rooted and grounded in love, is not pos- 
sible to a Christian.”’ The question will force itself on 
the thoroughly awakened mind—“‘ Is infinite torture of 
souls possible to God?” The disposition to evade the 
question, to answer it only by ‘“‘ not proven,” to slip 
over it in doubt and silence, is pronounced incon- 
sistent with the truth and depth of conviction which 
Christianity demands. A little farther on, the writer 
takes up the three opinions about hell—that its punish- 
ments are disciplinary, issuing in restoration to 
holiness; that it is eternal torment; and that it is 
annihilation. We should solve the problem, he says, 
if we could get at what is really contained in that 
“‘deepest foundation on which faith can build, the 
thought of God as against all evil forever.”’ The first 
step toward understanding God is to draw near to him 
in practical resistance of evil, in being ourselves just, 
merciful and humble. Our nearest duty is our chief 
concern, and that duty lies in good will toward men, 
and filial trust toward God. Abiding in this spirit, 
filial fear of God must rejoice to think of the possibility 
that all the evil shall be made good. Here is met the 
objection, that hope of ultimate restoration tends to 
produce boldness in sin. Not so, is the answer; on the 
contrary, this presentation is that discipline, “severe, 
sin-crushing,’’ will be insisted on to the bitter end, and 
made effectual. An efficient discipline, one that 
accomplishes what it aims at, can be believed and pre- 
sented with far more power than the idea of endless 
torture, which over-acts on the mind and is rejected 
altogether. Then comes the standard appeal to the 
Scriptures. The Scriptures, in our author’s view, do 
not teach the current doctrine; but to the objection 
that may be raised to his method of handling them as 
**free and easy,’’ he responds that at least it is the 
method ot faith. ‘‘Weare not required to digest the 
promiscuous letter of Scripture.’ We are free to take 
and eat as we can; what we cannot understand we 
may leave; but we are never to go against faith merely 
to swallow a text. ‘‘ We cannot serve the spirit and 
yet be slaves to the letter.” ‘If we bind ourselves to 
the spirit we must stand largely free from the texts.” 
In other words, our author does not believe that the 
Scriptures, fairly interpreted, teach eternal punish- 
ment; but he is willing to leave doubtful passages in 
abeyance. Not disowning the Scriptures, he plants 
himself on what seems to him the positive outgiving of 
personal, filial trust in God, and refuses to be dniven 





from that by a fire of ‘‘ proof-texts.’’ He says that 
faith naturally issues in hope and trust; that against 
this witness of faith only the strongest demonstration 
could avail; and that on no showing is any such over- 
whelming demonstration to be found in the Scriptures. 
He points out that the false association of personal 
salvation with correct belief has impelled men to lean 
to a safe interpretation instead of fearlessly seeking a 
true one. Recurring then to the main question, he 
quotes from Mr. Constable some striking replies to 
ordinary justifications of God’s supposed action in in- 
flicting eternal punishment. To the plea, that if the 
wicked do not by their acts in this life fairly incur such 
a doom, their continued wickedness hereafter will 
justify it, Mr. Constable replies, “Fancy an earthly 
judge sentencing acriminal toa punishment too severe 
for the offense committed, and gravely justifying his 
sentence by the observation that the criminal would be 
sure to deserve it all by his conduct in jail!’ To the 
plea that the endless punishment will result not from 
an arbitrary mandate, but from the ordinary working 
of natural laws, it is rejoined that the laws of Nature 
are God’s laws, and work nothing but what he wills. 
“The simple question then is, could man by any 
conduct here, deserve to suffer thoughout eternity pain 
and torment to which only the worst pain he suffers 
here can afford a true parallel?” 

We have not space to follow our author through the 
substance of his argument, and can only quote such 
headings and sentences as may partly indicate its 
drift. ‘‘Supreme Deity is Supreme Responsibility.” 
“Free Will cannot bar God’s Will.” ‘The one thing 
which is divine on earth is the cure of evil.’”’” Weare 
to “build our lives on a rule of absolute love to all 
souls, and our theology on absolute confidence in the 
perfect fatherhood of Deity.’’ The idea that “ the free 
creature can defeat Divine goodness for itself” is “‘ab- 
solute doubt of God.’’ Theclaim that ‘man is more 
than a match for God in the matter of moral disci- 
pline” is absurd. In fine, ‘“‘ we comprehend that there 
is no other hell than the furnace of discipline; that 
from that torment no wrong-doer can possibly escape; 
but that out of it every moral creature will come a 
son of God without spot or stain.” 

Our object in the present article is to introduce 
to the knowledge of cur readers this interesting, 
forcible, and suggestive book. It is aside from our 
purpose to enumerate in detail the exceptions which 
will be taken to its positions. Our work, of justly de- 
scribing the general nature of the essay, only requires 
us to point out whereits line of thought diverges most 
from the current way of thinking among Christian 
theologians; and that is, in laying stress on the con- 
victions born of personal feeling in distinction from 
the written testimony of Scripture. We suppose that 
with the great majority of orthodox believers, both 
scholarly and unlearned, the really powerful argu- 
ment for eternal punishment lies in what appears to 
them to be the direct statements of the Bible. This 
writer, not allowing that these statements really con- 
tain what is attributed to them, yet accepts as final 
arbiter on the whole matter the human reason under 
the influence of the Divine spirit. He deals not at all 
in arguments on single texts, and only in general with 
the whole question of Scriptural interpretation; and 
thus his book will hardly meet the class of minds to 
which the sole authority of Scripture is an axiom. 
But it is to be said that those whose faith in the Bible 
is profoundest have the fullest confidence that its 
teachings, rightly understood, are in entire harmony 
with the deepest instincts and purest feelings of human 
nature itself. They can never be indifferent to argu- 
ments based on the reason of things. And, when a 
considerable degree of doubt has come to exist in men’s 
minds upon a great subject, sure conviction cannot be 
reached without a discussion which goes to the bottom 
of the subject, and in which each side freely utters its 
deepest word. It is as a contribution to such a thor- 
ough-going discussion—a discussion, we repeat, with- 
out which the doctrine of eternal punishment can 
neither be overthrown nor restored to its old standing 
—that we call attention to this book. 


NOTES. 


Two books of the ‘‘ Elementary Science Series” 
of G. P. Putnam’s sons are before us—A First Book of 
Geology, by Wm. S. Davis, LL.D., head master of the 
Derby Central School of Science, and Physical Ge- 
ography, by John Macturk, F.R.G.S. They are 16mo 
volumes of about 150 pages each, clearly written and 
neatly printed and illustrated ; but the term “ element- 
ary ’’ as applied to them is a misnomer, if it is intended 
to convey the idea that they are suitable for the in- 
struction of primary classes. They are addressed 
throughout to mature minds; and their small size is 
the result of condensation, not the sign of simplicity. 
As convenient manuals for brief courses, particularly 
when accompanied with lectures or oral explanations, 
they may be recommended, though their British origin 
involves a predominance of foreign illustrations and 
examples which constitutes, particularly in the Geolo- 
gy, a considerable disadvantage. 


A neat volume on Technical Hducation, by 
Charles B. Stetson, is published by Osgood & Co. Itis 
largely compiled from forsign sources, and represents 
compendiously the results of much European experi- 
ment in this important field. The moral of it is, that 
technical education is more than ever necessary to 
workingmen, now that the apprentice system is dying 





out; that manual labor schools do not adequately sup- 
ply it; that technical instruction without a basis of 
general culture has proved inferior to more liberal 
schemes of training; that time must be got in some 
way for introducing the necessary new studies in pub- 
lic schools, without abolishing the old ones; that of all 
the branches that should be taught, drawing is the 
most universally important. The evidence adduced 
by Mr. Stetson from official reports to show the im- 
portance of general culture as a preparation for tech- 
nical studies is striking and conclusive. But his no- 
tion that room can be obtained for drawing, etc., by 
teaching less of arithmetic, geography and grammar, 


-seems to us impracticable. The methods of instruction 


in these branches may be improved; but we doubt 
whether the time required to give thorough concep- 
tions of them can be greatly curtailed. Others of his 
suggestions are more feasible and promising. 


Van Nostrand issues in his ‘‘ Science Series” of 
handy 16mos. an essay by R. Armstrong, C. E., on 
Chimneys for Furnaces, Fire-places, and Steam-boilers. 
Mr. Armstrong puts his finger on a serious and wide- 
spread evil when he says that, although scientific pub- 
licaticns cannot be too many.or too cheap when 
original or genuine, yet such of them as are reproduc- 
tions of the last century, or even the early part of the 
present, are generally to be deprecated. The practice 
among book-makers of indiscriminately rehashing old 
and new technical literature is responsible fur the per- 
petuation of many an exploded superstition and out- 
worn theory. Mr. Armstrong’s rules are simple and 
practical, and based upon the data of actual experi- 
ence in England. Recognizing the fact that, next to 
proper dimensions of fire-chambers, flues, and chim- 
neys, economy in the use of fuel depends chiefly upon 
proper firing, he gives a number of excellent instruc- 
tions to stokers. This subject has become a vital one 
in Great Britain, by reason of the enhanced price of 
coal; and American builders and engineers cannot 
afford to overlook it, although in their case the im- 
mediate pressure of necessity is not so great. 


Mr. Thomas Davies’ excellent and comprehen- 
sive Manuat of the Preparation and Mounting of Mi- 
croscopic Objects has been edited, in a second and 
greatly enlarged edition, by Dr. Matthews, of London, 
the well known Vice President of the Quekett Micros- 
copic Club—the health of the author being such as to 
forbid his undertaking the labor. In its present form, 
as issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, for the American 
public, it constitutes a neat duodecimo of 214 pages, in 
which nearly every branch of the subject is satisfac- 
torily and practically treated. In fact it lacks, to 
make it, in our opinion, the best special treatise on this 
subject, nothing but illustrative diagrams, of which it 
contains far too few. The preparation of microscopic 
objects, though it may be carried to high degrees of 
delicacy and difficulty, is an occupation full of interest 
and instruction at every step. The apprentice finds 
enjoyment and profit in it as wel as the master; and 
those who use the microscope as a means of amuse- 
ment merely should, equally with those who employ it 
as the instrument of scientific research, practice the 
processes of mounting objects, as a means of observing 
details otherwise invisible, and also of returning at 
will to renew the study of objects once observed. The 
multiplication of such hand-books as the present, in 
addition to the larger works of Beale, Carpenter, Que- 
kett, Townes and the German authors, tends to popu- 
larize still more the use of the microscope, and thus to 
increase that class of amateurs from which the ranks 
of the professional workers must inevitably be recruit- 
ed. The book is published as one of Putnam’s series 
of Popular Manuals. 
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RARE CHANCE TO SAVE MONEY 
A MAGAZINE AND A NEWSPAPER. 
Both for little more than the price of one. 

Tue NEw YorRK TRIBUNE has com- 
pleted arrangements with the principal 
‘magazines and periodicals of this country 
‘and Europe, by which it is enabled to 
supply these publications, together with 
either edition of Tor TRIBUNE, at a very 
marked reduction from the regular sub- 
scription price. The periodicals for which 
subscriptions may be sent, at any time, 
+o THE TRIBUNE are given below, with 
the regular price of each and the reduced 
price of the combination with THe TRI- 
BUNE: 








Publishers’ With With 
regular 
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rice. Tribune. Tribune. 
Hiarper’s Magazine....... #4 00 $5 00 6 00 
Harper’s Bazar ........... 40 5 00 60 
Wiarper’s Weekly......... 400 500 6 00 
Every Saturday........... 500 57 6 75 
Scribner’s Monthly...... 400 5 00 6 00 
®t. Nicholas. ...........006 8 00 4% 52 
The Nation..... 2.00.05 5 00 6 00 7 00 
Littell’s Living Age...... 8 00 8 60 9 50 | of oe 
Atlantic Monthly........ 400 5 00 6 00 | Cen 
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Scientific American.,.... 300 450 550 
Appleton’s Journal...... 400 50 6 00 
Popular Science Monthly 5 00 5% 6 75 
New York Medic# Jour- 
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Phrenological Journal... 3 00 ‘ 40 5 00 
The Science of Health... 2 00 3 00 400 
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Ohimney Corner.......... 400 5 00 6 00 
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‘Blackwood’s Magazine... 4 00 5 00 6 00 
The Edinburgh Review.. 400 5 00 6 00 


Make your own selections from this list 
and remit either by money order, draft, 
-or registered letter, directly to THE TRIB- 
‘UNE, and you will receive both maga- 
zine and newspaper. 

Address THE TrRreuns, New York. 








EvERY ONE knows the trouble experi- 
enced in pouring burning oil from the 
ordinary, or so-called patent, cans. The 
waste of the oil from dripping must be 
-considerable, besides the inconvenience 


-of lifting the can. The only can in use | 10,000,000 Ibs. 


‘that obviates these difficulties is the 
Devoe Manufacturing Co.’s Faucet Noz- 
#le Can, from which the oil may be 
‘drawn directly into the lamp without 
‘the loss of a single drop. As its name 
‘implies, it is a perfect faucet, and allows 
the oil to be drawn without lifting the 
‘can from the table or shelf on which it is 
placed. This fact, combined with the 
-well-known purity and safety of Devoe’s 
Brilliant Oil, should make it the choice 
-of all families. 
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PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS. 


Frre AND WATER PrRooF.—One coat of 
-Gline’s Slate Roofing Paint is equal to 
four of any other; it fills up all holes in 
shingles, felt, tin, or iron roofs. Never 
cracks nor scales off, stops all leaks, and 
“is only 80 cents a gallon ready for use. 
‘Local agents wanted. Send for testimo- 
nials. N. Y. Slate Roofing Co., No. 6 
Cedar Street, N. Y. 











FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
‘HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
‘Before you purchase give us a call. 

Lane & Nav. 








WILLSON’S 
Carbolated Cod Liver Oil 

is a scientific combination of two well-known 
medicines. Its theory is first to arrest the de- 
cay, then build up the system. Physicians find 
‘the doctrine correct. The really startling cures 
‘performed by Willson’s Oil are proof. 

Carbolic Acid positively arrests Decay. En- 
‘tering into the circulation, it at once grapples 


83 John Street, New York. 








“Willcox & nom pani fay oy Pe 
plicity of its mec’ snical features, but also in 
‘those points of practical utility which are 


most sought after. No other machine turns 
‘Out 60 useful, durable, and @ seam 
‘with so little exertion or on the 
‘part of the operator. 





CHICAGO PURCHASING AGENOY —For 


the pu of facilitating communicat.on \)e- 
tween the readers of the * CHRISTIAN UNION” 
and its Chicago advertisers, we have concluded 
to offer our services gratuitously to ali those 
living in the vicinity of this city, in the pur- 
chase of any for sale in Chicago; alsoin 
answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the Chicago market. As these 
services are offered gratu y, all letters 
must be accompanied with stamp for return 
answer. Orders should be very explicit, stat- 
how ety nr to be ae ; an ae oe 
nn stamps for prepayment of postage, if ar- 
ticles are ordered to be forwarded 4 mail. 
Address (as the nature of the order or inquiry 
will suggest), Mr. or Mrs. A. P. MAPEs, 
114 Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


AviLup#, or Game of Birds. Thirty- 
two beautiful | ose interesting 
e best 





descriptions. ble incentive to 
the study of Natural Fristory. THE ONLY 
GAME EVER PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF 
ScrencE. For sale by all dealers, or sent ee. 
aid on receipt of seventy-five cents, by West 
Lee, Worcester, Mass. 
“Teaches Natural History incidentally, yet 
in the most systematic eamnee* ado 
y Globe. 


Weekly Semi-W. | Dail; 





Co.Laatse & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘‘ CASHMERE Bouquet,”’ will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 





“HAVE you seen it?’ 


Offord’s Pulpit 
Day, oe 


1 a year. Sample copy, 10 
. Contains the sermons of the greatest 
reachers living. W. B. Bromell & Co., 92 
White Street, New York City. 


THE very large sale of the Eureka Ma- 
chine twist is not a matter of surprise, for it 
proves exactly as represented every time. 


Everybody's Paper, 
Published monthly by the Young Men’s 
Association of Chi 


bath Schoo! Beautify dnitrated, finely 
00 r y ely 
printed on the best of paper, and only 18 cents 
pd + coe when ten or more coples are sent to one 

Single numbers, 50 cents a year— 


samples free. 
Some 24 different back Nos. of Everybody’s 
Paper (not dated) are for sale at the reduced 
rice of $1.00 per hundred. Noorders can be 
en for a less quantity. We will send them 
by express, — id, to any st-office in the 
orthwest for 10c. per hundred extra. J. M. 
CHAPMAN, Manager Pub. Dep’t Y. M.C. A. 


Teeth like Adamant 


are very rare, but any teeth, however frail, 
may be preserved from decay by the most 
balsamic of all dentifrices—Sozodont. 

It not only beautifies, but strengthens them. 

















HOCOLAT MENIER, for Break- 
_/ fast. For Luncheon. Awarded Medal Vienna 
Exhibition. 


MENIER’S ESSENCE OF COCOA, or FAMILY 
CHOCOLATE, for Breakfast. 


MENIER’S COCOA, for Breakfast, requires no 
polling ; add boiling milk. Awarded Medal Vienna 
Exhibition. 


CHOCOLAT MENIER, for Eating. Defies all 
honest competition. Annual consumption exceeds 

000, Sold by all Grocers, ggists and 
Confectioners. Manufactory at Noisiel-Sur-Marne, 
near Paris. New York Depot, 45 Beaver St. 














V EBBEN BLOTCHED PETUNIA, 
and BALSAM. Choice seed of these beauti- 
ful flowers—2 cts. for the three pkgs. Beautiful 
Chromo Premiums for clubs. 250 varieties of war- 
ranted seeds described. Sugar Tro % 
cts. per pkg. Liberian Cane-Seed, 4 
Ibs. $1. 41bs. Mammoth Dent Corn, $1. ost-pald 
by mail. Jan. No. of Buarteriy Catalogue ree. 
Address WALDO F. OWN, Box 6, Oxford, 
Butler Co., Ohio. 
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& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
- Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHROMOS AND 
STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPRS, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
a ¥F CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
8) y. 


Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 
HENCE STAMPING PATTERNS, 
Circular. 


fu any quantities. Send for ar. 
Mme. L. CENDRIER, 
636 Broadway, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 
Course of Study comprehensive. usic and Fine 
Arts aspecialty. Instruction therough. Second 
term porins eb. 4th. For Circulars, address C. C. 
WETS. . Principal and Proprietor. 


Hort EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—Fifteen Professors and Teachers. 
Five Courses of Study. $19 for 

and tuition of lady or gentleman. Admission any 
time, proportionally. Address “INSTITUTE, Fort 
Edward, N. Y.”’ 























ALF YEAR COMMENCES and new 
Classes are formed at CLAV CK COL- 
LEGE and HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, Feb. 2. 
20 Instructors. Military drill for gentlemen, and 
Dio Lewis’ gymnastics for ladies. Drill hall 80x60. 
ALONZO CK. Ph.D., Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE, FOR 

YOUNG LADI ELD, MAss.— 

Long and most favorably known. Next term be- 
gins FEB. 16, 1874. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


PFNy uiAn MILITARY ACAD- 
» Chester, Pa., re-opens January 8th. 
Pop" Clanslo and Waginh homage onpeatacd® 
Apply to Sa eo HYATT, 








resident. 





OUTH JERSEY INGETTUTE, Eridosten, N. J., 
for young ladies and gentlemen. Location 
ealthy. FE. teachers. Build furnished 
with modern improvements, chemical and philo- 
sophical syearesa: &. 8S wanta- 
~ Next Fe 5th, 1874. For cata- 
ogue send to H. K. K, 
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FOUNDED BY HORACE GREELEY. 


THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 


A year ago the editor of THE TRIBUNE promised to make that journal, during 
1873, a much more valuable and complete newspaper than it had ever been before, 
and it now points to the achievements of these past twelve months with pardonable 
pride. Its purpose in 1874 is to surpass its previous record, strengthening its organ- 
ization in every department, adding to its facilities for publishing the news of the 
world in advance of all competitors, while fully sustaining its ancient renown as” 
the recognized organ of cultivated and thinking men, and a high authority in liter- 
ature, science and art. Never a neutral in politics, Tot TRIBUNE is entirely tnde- 
pendent of all parties and partisans. It maintains as earnestly as ever, and will 
always defend the republican principles of equality and justice, with which, under 
the control of tts illustrious founder, Hornack GREELEY, it was for over thirty years 
identified. It values partics solely as means for securing honest governments on 
sound principles, holds itself aloof from all entangling alliances, waits for the dic- 
tum of no caucus or convention, judges of every political act of whatever party 
solely on its own merits, and maintains the liberty of candid and impartial crit- 
icism. THE TRIBUNE endeavors to combine in its editorial discusstons frankness 
with courtesy to all, and wastes no space in personal or professional wrangles with 
other papers. That the American public appreciate the efforts of THz TRIBUNE 
is sufficiently proved by the record of the past year. The beginning of 1874 finds the 
paper more prosperous than ever before, and the limits to its future usefulness and 
success widening and disappearing on every hand. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Toe WEEKLY TRIBUNE has been for the space of a generation the Farmer's 
favorite paper. Besides a complete condensation of the news of the week, a selec- 
tion of literary. and miscellaneous reading, and a full page of the best editorials 
from the Daily; it contains in every number a greater amount of agricultural mat- 
ter than is furnished by any distinctively agricultural paper. . This is prepared ex- 


ree 4 for its columns by the best agricultural writers and practical farmers in the 
nited States; and as its contributors are in every part of the country, it will be 
found equally valuable in New England, in the South, on the Pacific slope, or in 


the Mississippi Valley. Great attention is paid to all subjects connected with the 
Farm, the Garden, and the Household, and some of the original articles every week 
are illustrated with wood-cuts. The market be pene of farm produce, cattle, 
a. breadstuffs, dry goods, and ail kinds of merchandise, are exceedingly 
ull and scrupulously accurate. The utmost care is bestowed upon the typograph- 
ical arrangement of the paper, and the print is always clear and legible, and 
generally larger than that of any other New York paper. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


THE Stm-WEEKLY TRIBUNE has grown very rapidly in public favor of late. 
In addition to a careful summary of the news, it contains all the best of the oe 
and domestic correspondence and leading articles of the Daily :—it gives specia 
the scientific intelligence (including the proceedings of all American scientific soci- 
eties), with the best of the book reviews, and the miscellaneous matter relating to 
education, the arts, religion, ete. It has all the commercial news and market re- 
ports; all the agricultural articles of the Weekly; and gives, moreover, regularly a 
serial work of fiction, presenting in the course of the year three or four of the latest 
productions of the most popular novelists. As it takes only a few select advertise- 
ments, it is enabled to give an unusually large proportion of reading matter, and 
may be called, gen og the extent and variety of its contents, the cheapest 
newspaper in the world. It is published every Tuesday and Friday, and reaches 
nearly every post-office east of the Mississippi within oxfe or two days of its issue, 


THE TRIBUNE EXTRAS. 


A new feature has been added to American journalism by the valuable TRIBUNE 
Extra sheets, which have attained such an extraordinary popularity during the - 
past year. They present the fresh fruit of the best intellects of this and other 
countries, the most remarkable lectures, the most valuable scientific and geographi- 
cal researches, at a merely nominal price. In the series of 14 Extras already pub- 
lished will be found, reprinted for the most part from the columns of the daily 
TRIBUNE, some of the latest lectures of es yndall, Proctor, and Beecher; the 
explorations of Prof. Hayden, the full | my | and description of the Farmers’ 
Movement, the best lessons of the great Vienna Exposition, and the complete report 


of the proceedings of the Evangelical Alliance. Half a million of the Extras have 
already been sold, and the demand for them is steadily increasing. 
THERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
DAILY SOILD WORE. .0c00000s000¢ $10 00 | WEEKLY, 1 YEAT....0..2ccccccees sees $200. 
pare fy eel vont. SEES ee Ot - 800 Five — rr 7 50 
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Ten copies (and one extra), 1 Twenty copies, 1 year......... sees 22 00 
year..... Ree abeheberae Oe ) Thirty copies, 1 year......... eeeee BO 00 


Each person procuring a club of ten or more subscribers is entitled to one extra 
WEEELY, and of fifty or more toa SEMDWEEELY. 

Papers addressed separately to each member of Clubs will be charged ten cents 
additional to the above rates. 

ts" Specimen copies of either edition of Taz TRIBUNE, and circulars piving full 
details of the contents of each Extra sheet, sent free to any address in the United 
States. 

{ta All remittances at sender’s risk, unless by draft on New-York, postal order, 
or in registered letter. Address . 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
The Tribune Almanac for 1874. Price (postpaid) 20 cents; 7 for $1. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tre TRIBUNE has never been so good a paper as it is to-day.—The Advance, Chicago. 

The best newspaper in the world is THE New YORK TRiIBUNE.—Bulletin, Baltimore. 

THe TRIBUNE is achieving wonders, outstripping itself, in the hands of Mr. Greeley’s suo- 
cessors.—The Old School Presbyterian, St. Louis. 

Tur TrripuUNE Evangelical Alliance Extra is a remarkable venture, and a signal success of 
newspaper enterprise.— Republican, Springfield, Mass. 

THE TRIBUNE stands at the head of the newspaper press of the country.—Sentinel, Sara- 
t N. Y. 

"Sanen the last year, Taz TRIBUNE has been surpassed by no American journal in ability, 

energy, and enterprise.—Christian Register, Boston. 

The value of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is too well established to need more than mention at 
our hands.—The Liberal Christian, New York. 

THE TRIBUNE has introduced a new era in newspaper reporting.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. "' 

In the endeavor to popularize science, no other newspaper has ever risen to the great 
height successfully achieved by Taz New York Trreune.—The Universalist, Bosten. 

Our readers will find in THz TRIBUNE ExTRas more information within a given space, on 
the subjects treated, than can be found anywhere else.—Christian Examiner, Richmond, Va. ; 

The Extras are excellent, and a marvel of cheapness.—The Moravian, Bethlehem, Penn. ~ 

No weeklies, no reviews even, are doing more for the cause of science than Taz TRIBUNE, 





—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 
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COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


ECENT events in this city have given occa- 
sion to the newspapers for a great deal of 


speak of it not only with abhorrence but with 
contempt, as a thing wholly alien to American 
soil, and incapable of taking root here. In one 
eense this is true enough. But below these super- 
ficial disturbances, lie a class of facts which de- 
serve more serious consideration than is generally 
given to them. 

Throughout Europe a great movement is going 
on against the existing inequality of social condi- 
tions. The poor are gradually uniting to obtain 
for themselves a larger share in the material 
wealth of society. It has long been perceived by 
thoughtful men that the ascendant power of the 
time was Democracy. But it every day becomes 
plainer that an equality which is merely political 
will not satisfy the masses. What they desire is 
e@ larger share of physical comfort, and they 
value political power as a means toward securing 
this. What the Commune definitely proposes— 
the provision of comfortable subsistence for each 
individual by the community—is sought with 
more or less distinctness and earnestness by a vast 
and increasing number. The movement is retard- 
ed by a number of causes, local or general. In 
England, the habits of self-reliance and conserva- 
tism which run in the people’s blood are strong 
against it. Everywhere, the law of human nature 
works, by which a man who has got a little above 
his fellows by superior ability, or good fortune, is 
eager to keep his advantage, and discards theories 
of equality. But, on the whole, the struggle be- 
tween Capital and Labor grows hotter, and the 
ranks are being consclidated on both sides. 

On the Continent, and especially in France, 
there is a strong tendency among the artisan class 
toward a forcible revolt, and an attempt to revo- 
lutionize society from its foundations. Among the 
corresponding class in England—who of late are 
finding allies among the agricultural laborers—a 
much more moderate temper prevails. But both in 
England and on the Continent the working-class 
is deeply imbued with a strong anti-religious 


disbelief of special doctrines, but an utter rejec- 
tion of all spiritual faith whatever. The poorer 
classes are pushing resolutely for a share in the 
wealth of the few, and casting aside as delusive all 
belief in anything higher than material good. 

It is by no means certain that America will 
wholly escape a similar agitation. Several causes 
have combined to prevent or postpone it,—the 
vast natural wealth that already insures to almost 
every industrious man a comfortable support ; 
the equality of all classes before the law ; a degree 
of social equality far beyond anything known in 
Europe; and a general intelligence, morality, and 
habit of self-reliance. But our national life is 
rapidiy changing, and not altogether for the bet- 
ter. Wealth tends to accumulate in fewer hands. 
With a growing population, the struggle of com- 
petition becomes harder, and more are crowded to 
the wall. Especially in large towns and cities, the 
race for external and showy success, into which 
men are drawn, breeds restlessness and discontent. 
Every year, fewer families are satisfied with ra- 
tional living, Such causes tend toward the ultimate 





development in the cities of this country of an or- 


ganized contest between the rich and the poor such 
as under various forms is already going on beyond 
the Atlantic. 

That such a tendency already exists is evident 
enough from facts, and the only question is how 
far it is likely to go. In trades-unions, strikes, 
labor conventions, is seen the disposition of manu- 
al laborers to unite as a class, sometimes for excel- 
lent purposes, and sometimes for wholly unreason- 
able ones. For good or for bad ends, the bond is 
constantly strengthened. The power thus devel- 
oped will naturally be felt more and more in the 
government of the country. As things are now 
tending it is likely to be used, as class-power gen- 
erally is, for merely class-interests. 

In this country, the comparatively poor are the 
governors. The power is with the majority, and 
they are the majority. The property, the personal 
rights, the whole sphere of action and life of each 


individual, are ultimately subject to their determi- - 


nation. Let a deep discontent with their condition 
become the prevailing feeling of that class, and 
they have it in their hands, by uniting for political 
action, to work absolutely indefinite changes in our 
present social constitution. At present, both the 
discontent and the sense of class-power seem to be 
on the increase. 

We by no means look upon these things as alto- 
gether evil. We believe that the present organiza- 
tion of society is in many respects far from perfect, 
and that its improvement must come largely from 
the efforts of those who are suffering: But it is of 
the first importance that great social reforms 
should be guided by intelligence and inspired by 
high feeling, and that we.should not be left to 
the antagonisms of selfishness. It would be 
small gain to the world to exchange the rule of a 
selfish and intelligent few for that of a selfish and 
ignorant many. 

Some persons seem to think that the talismanic 
word against all our national dangers is education. 
We believe that the education given by our com- 
mon schools is very important, but we have no 
faith that of itself alone it is or can be a sufficient 
safeguard of popular virtue. It is but.asmall part 
of education at the best that a child gets in the 
school-room. We Americans are a trifle supersti- 
tious in this matter. Our schools are not nearly so 
good as they ought to be, yet we expect from them 
more than the best schools can give. The very 
moderate quantity of reading, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, etc., which the average pupil carries away with 
him when he leaves school, will not at all insure his 
being a good citizen or an intelligent voter. As 
child and as man he must be kept under pure 
moral influences, to be a safe member of the state. 

It is a painful fact that we so often hear com- 
plaints of the failure of our churches to reach the 
poor. It is areproach to any church that it should 
so fail. Christ’s Gospel is a gospel to the poor. 
It is a grievous reproach to any church that it fails 
to reach what is called the laboring class. America 
is the home of laborers. We boast of our democ- 
racy, and if there is one place where democracy 
should be a reality, it is the house of God. Cult- 
ure, intelligence, refinement, are abused and per- 
verted if they keep men from giving their sympa- 
thies and Christian companionship to those who 
have less than themselves. If the Master were to 
come among us, how many of our churches could 
show the genuineness of their discipleship by the 
declaration which he made as the crowning wit- 
ness of his own mission, ‘‘ The poor have the gos- 
pel preached to them”? Our Protestant churches 
have a great responsibility, and some of them are 
incurring a heavy guilt. If unbelief and godless- 
ness and selfishness prevail among our people, 
and if therefrom is reaped a harvest of social mis- 
chief which none escape, the blame will rest largely 
on those who with Christ’s gospel on their lips 
wrap themselves in self-satisfaction and sit at ease 
in their own churches, leaving the poor to go un- 
taught and unfriended. - 

Nor does the responsibility of Christians in this 
matter end with carrying religion among all classes. 
There is another duty : it is to study carefully and 
in a disinterested spirit the questions which are 
coming forward as to the distribution of wealth 
and the duties of political society to its members. 
He must be of a very complacent nature who be- 
lieves that the present arrangement of things em- 
bodies perfect justice, or wholly accords with the 
spirit of Christ. When laborers assemble to de- 
mand with noisy threats that the city give them 
work, it is easy to denounce their folly and to ap- 
plaud the police for guarding the peace against 
them. But have we fairly considered the case 


‘of the laborer who with his family suffers all 


winter long for want'of work? Are the social ar- 





rangements perfect which undertake the support 
of whoever falls a helpless pauper on the commu- 
nity, but leave the strong-armed and willing 
laborer to suffer indefinitely in a hard season for 
want of employment? Or, taking a wider view, is 
that a thoroughly Christian society which sets 
every Man wpon a career of self-advancement, free 
to make fifty millions and throw them away, 
equally free to fal] to direst poverty ; owing noth- 
ing to society but his taxes, entitled to nothing 
from society except, in the last resort, the work- 
house? When we get upon these things we touch 
deep and delicate problems. They will bear no 
rude or hasty settlement. But our duty is not. 
done if we simply repel those who roughly assail 
the social fabric. On us rests the responsibility of 
seeing that its defects be made good, its founda- 
tions made to square with Christ’s law of love, its 
every detail made to yield the utmost to justice 
and beneficence. It must not be left to our chil- 
dren to fight down an atheistic and selfish Com- 
mune ; we must anticipate that work by building 
more perfectly a Christian society. 








PRESIDENT WHITH ON SCIPNTIFIO 
AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


T was an audience of thoughtful and practical 

men who came together the other night in Al-- 
bany and listened with well-paid attention to Presi- 
dent White’s discourse on the working of the new 
education in this country. The discourse, like the 
audience, wes also practical and thoughtful. Both 
in matter and in form, it was admirably suited to 
the purposes which the author evidently had in 
view when he uttered it. Lacking, indeed, the 
literary finish and the rhetorical elaboration which 
President White usually gives to his historical 
essays, it was uncommonly terse, argumentative, 
and meaty. The five long columns which it fills 
in the Albany Evening Journal are five columns 
of hard facts, drawn up expertly in battle array, 
and opposing with their proverbial obstinacy the 
squadrons of theory-spun prejudice which for more 
than two hundred years have assailed the progress 
of the new education; while the simplicity and 
the extemporaneous freedom of President White’s 
language gives it the winning flavor of a sincere 
and familiar talk among friends. One or two of 
his positions we propose to recall for the benefit 
of our readers. 

His speech would have been well worth the 
making had it done nothing else than to direct at- - 
tention to the noble Education Act of 1862, and to 
rectify some eminent misrepresentations of it 
which have lately been uttered by President Mc 
Cosh and other contemners of the measure. And’ 
what was the Education Act of 1862? We may 
need to ask the question now; but in the next 
century such a question will be unnecessary ; for 
that Act will be famous as marking an epoch in the 
national legislation and in the culture of the 
American people. It was an Act introduced into 
the United States Senate by Justin S. Morrill, of. 
Vermont, and according to its provisions there 
was given to each State public land to the amount 
of thirty thousand acres for each Representative 
and Senator in Congress. The proceeds from the 
sale of this land were to be bestowed upon col- 
leges in which agriculture and the mechanic arts 
should be made “ leading branches,” in connection 
with classical and scientific studies and military 
tactics. The immediate and visible results of 
that Act have been different in the different 
States. In Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
New Jersey, the money went to the promotion 
of scientific and industrial education in Brown 
University, in Yale College, and in Rutgers Col- 
lege. Massachusetts and Missouri each divided 
their shares between two institutions, one agri- 
cultural and the other technological. Some States, 
like Michigan and Iowa, appropriated their money 
to the foundation of purely agricultural colleges. 
A few States, of which New York was one, and 
whose share of the lands was very large, resolved 
to carry out the act in its whole scope by founding - 
a single institution in which industrial and scien- 
tific education should be united to general in- 
struction and culture. And this is the nucleus. of 
the fund from which has sprung Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

But what benefits, it will be asked, has the 
nation received from these lavish bestowments of 
the nation’s treasure? The most comprehensive 
answer would be to point to the titles of the great 
departments of education which these bestow~ 
ments are nourishing. Surely the nation must be 
enriched: by the improvement of facilities. for 
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gineering, architecture, mining engineering, the 
arts of design, chemistry as applied to manufac- 
tures, and all these in combination with such 
literary and philosophical studies as embellish and 
ennoble strictly utilitarian topics. 

The benefits accruing to the nation from such 
colleges as are encouraged by the Act of 1862 flow 
out through two channels. In the first place, such 
colleges enable men who are devoted to special 
sciences or arts to prosecute those profound and 
original researches which continually result in the 
most precious discoveries. It is common to taunt 
our Agricultural Colleges with the paucity of their 
students in agriculture. The sneer is a vulgar one. 
Thus there is not now a single student in agricult- 
ure in the Scientific School of Yale College, upon 
which the fund of 1862 was bestowed ; and yet, as 
President White has put it, it sustains two pro- 
fessors, Mr. Brewer and Mr. Johnson, ‘‘ whose ex- 
periments on fertilizers and kindred subjects have 
returned to the nation the value of their endow- 
ment a hundred fold already.” In the Laboratory 
of Agricultural Chemistry at Cornell University 
there is a young professor, Mr. George C. Cald- 
well; and of his researches on the Chemistry of 
the Dairy Mr. L. B. Arnold lately testified that 
they are already worth more to the State of New 
York than the total endowment. of the University. 

But this is not all: these colleges are benefiting 
the nation in ways more numerous than the mind 
can grasp, by sending forth graduates qualified by 
scientific training to develop the material re- 
sources of the country, to improve its agriculture, 
to take charge of its mines, to lay out its railways, 
to build its bridges, to plan its edifices, and to 
enable us by and by to compete with Prussia and 
France in the arts of design. As an illustration, 
take the department of mining engineering. ‘* Few 
among us dream,” says President White, “of the 
monstrous waste now entailed upon this country 
by imperfect instruction in mining engineering 
and metallurgy. A few years since our people 
were asked to invest in a Nevada mine-of great 
richness. Half-educated mining geologists had 
certified to its value. But certain capitalists sent 
@ young man carefully educated in the Scientific 
School to examine and report. The young man 
on arriving found that the mine looked well 
enough, but on applying more scientific tests he 
found that an old worthless mine had been taken 
—that rich sulphurets had been brought and care- 
fully placed in it at a cost probably of a hundred 
thousand dollars. His report exploded the fraud, 
and nearly a million of dollars was saved—more 
than five times the sum that this Scientific School 
received from the Government of the United 
States.” And it is by innumerable facts as con- 
elusive as this that the prudence of the nation’s 
investment in scientific and industrial education 
an be triumphantly vindicated. 
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PRISON LIBRARIES. 


N one of the recent periods of disturbance on 
the Gold Coast, a veteran English general in- 
sisted that only men who could read and write 
should be enlisted for service in that unwholesome 
quarter. ‘‘Those fellows keep themselves occu- 
pied, and therefore cheerful, and therefore well,. 
and in good morale,” he said; ‘but the igno- 
ramuses simply feed’ on their own grievances, in 
the long seasons of inaction, get low and discon- 
tented, mutiny, desert, or sicken and die with 
vacancy of mind and home-sickness. They can’t 
stand the monotony of the life and the separation 
from their friends.” 

We have lately spoken of the enormous dispro- 
portion in the list of criminals between the intel- 
ligent and the illiterate classes, reckoning simply 
the ability to read and write as the standard of 
cultivation. In New England ninety-three per 
cent. of the inhabitants, above the age of ten, can 
pass this test. From the remaining fraction come 
eighty per cent. of the convictions for crime. In 
New York and Pennsylvania the offenses of igno- 
rance are, to those of enlightenment, as seven to 
one, and in the country at large as ten to one. 

Our prisons, then, are occupied chiefly by ten- 
ants whose habit ‘of moral stumbling follows on 
their blackness of mental darkness. They are 
convicted rogues but they have not ceased to be 
men.’ What should hinder the hard fate of the 
expatriated soldier from overtaking them ? Where- 
in their conditions differ it is to the disadvantage 
of the prisoners. We might reasonably expect to 
find among them, therefore, a disposition ‘‘ to feed 
on their own grievances, to get low and. discon- 
tented, to mutiny, desert,” and, if not ‘‘to sicken 
end die of vacancy of mind and homesickness,” 
- . ss d 
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then to grow still more callous and insensible to 
gentle influences. 

But our prison-system, affirms the State, has not 
more in view the safety of society than the reforma- 
tion of thecriminal. The very first step toward this 
end, then, would seem to have been the establish- 
ment of a thorough method of elementary educa- 
tion coincident with the incarceration of the first 
half-dozen unrighteous whom the State felt compel- 
led to shut up for the well-being of the more upright 
remainder. But New York, for example, has been 
putting her malefactors behind bolts and bars for 
two centuries and a half, ever since good Governor 
Peter Minuit purchased Manhattan Island of the 
Indians for twenty-five dollars, and was forced to 
eommit to the iniprovised lock-up various and 
sundry persons whose patriotic joy over that event 
effervesced in drunken and disorderly demonstra- 
tions. And not yet has she devised any organized 
system of instruction adapted to the needs of 
those grown-up children, the convicts, who are to 
be taught to begin life over again. 

The consequence of this neglect is not far to 
seek. A frightful majority of the discharged pris- 
oners, coming out of jail as unintelligent and as 
little fitted for pursuits of honest industry as they 
went in, returns thither again and again, each 
absence being a period of missionary activity 
wherein their energy makes new converts to their 
gospel: of depravity. That even jail-birds are 
capable of better uses experience has proved, not 
once but many times, and economic as well as 
humane motives prompt society to subject them 
to intellectual and industrial training. - 

The Russian penitentiary at Moscow, for exam- 
ple, re-receives less than one-half of one per cent. 
of the original commitments. Each inmate, be- 
sides obtaining elementary instruction, is required 
to learn some one trade in the most thorough man- 
ner, and this trade is of his own choosing. The 
earnings of his apprenticeship belong to the State, 
but of those of his journeymanship he has a lib- 
eral share. The hope of this reward of industry 
and good conduct so inspires the prisoners, that 
not a few of them master their business in two 
months, and nine-tenths are capable of being fore- 
men on leaving the jail. The Irish prison system, 
which, also, makes instruction its corner-stone, is 
not less successful. It is much more severe, espe- 
cially in the early months of sentence, than our 
own. But it permits no capricious punishments, 
no arbitrary pardons, no possible exhibition of 
favoritism. It appeals to the convict’s ambition 
and hope, regulates his privileges by his good be- 
havior, studiousness, and industry, and, as the 
term of his imprisonment wears on, trusts largely 
to his sense of honor. 

But the beginning of advancement in every in- 
stance of real reformation has been the awaken- 
ing of the slow and dormant intelligence of these 
step-children of nature. And therefore a late ap- 
peal for books and papers for his large family of 
rogues, made by Warden Hubbell of Sing Sing, 
ought to be answered by a library not for that 
prison alone, but for every jail and penitentiary 
in the land. It has been the general custom of 
jailers to lock up the felons in the darkness of 
their solitary cells, as soon as they have eaten the 
coarse supper which follows their hard day’s work. 
Ignorance is always superstitious. Who shall say 
what awful spectres people the silence of those 
chilly dungeons? Who shall estimate the loss of 
healthful energies through this slow sapping of 
the nerves, or guess how fast the intellectual apti- 
tude dies out in minds shut in to the lowest pleas- 
ures and interests of the coarse and diseased bodies 
that hold them ? 

So great is his fear of this nightly vigil with the 
ghosts of his evil past and wretched present, that 
many a poor prisoner presses out all the grease 
from his scant rations of meat and, with a poor 
wisp of rag, makes a feeble taper which keeps off 
the darkness for another short half-hour. Sing 
Sing has changed this cruel usage. Each cell has 
its lamp. Each well-behaved prisoner is allowed 
to read till nine o’clock every night, the only con- 
dition being that he shall take good care of his 
book or paper. The prison library now contains 


‘six hundred volumes, and five or six thousand old 


magazines and newspapers, which have been read 
thread-bare. The taking away of the lamp is the 
heaviest punishment which can be inflicted. ‘In 
the evening,” says Warden Hubbell, ‘‘nearly every 


‘prisoner will be found reading, and those who 


could not read when they came here are earnestly 
studying or learning to form letters with pen or 
pencil. Before we had the lamps and books and 
papers, the prisoners were noisy and mischievous, 
continually forming plans for wrong-doing ; now 





all seem to crave the quiet hours for reading and 
study.” 

We have no sentimental sympathy with crimi- 
nals. The man who refuses submission to the iron- 
handed restraints of society ought to be shut out 
of society. Imprisonment is as just as it is neces- 
sary, and it should be made so hard and unattract- 
ive that no man, knowing its stern privations, will 
be willing to return to it. But its use should be 
to rouse in prisoners that self-respect which makes 
them of value to themselves, and to society; to 
create within them an exalted force swaying them: 
towards goodness, which shall be stronger than 
the low forces that sway them towards evil; to 
convince them that society stops them in their 
reckléss way for their own good, and stands 
ready to receive them again when they are ready 
to accept the moral obligations which liberty im- 
poses. 

This ideal end is perfectly practicable. It is only 
necessary that all reformatory prison discipline 
should work with nature, not against it. And we 
count the felon’s awakened intelligence the broad 
fulcrum on which must rest the lever of wise effort 
that shall lift this dead weight of ignorant crim- 
inality into the upper air. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Since the election of a deacon in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, seems to be of sufficient public in- 
terest to be widely mentioned by the religious and 
secular press, it is well that the facts should be correctly 
stated. The gentleman elected is Mr. John T. Howard, 
one of the eighteen original members not only, but 
one of the three founders of Plymouth Church. Mr. 
Howard was also one of the original members of the 
Church of the Pilgrims (Dr. Storr’s), founded the year © 
previous to Plymouth, and, in those germinant days of 
Congregationalism out of New England, was an earnest 
and effective laborer for its fruitful growth. As to his : 
politics (which has also been made an element of the 
gossip) Mr. Howard was one of the early members of 
the Republican Party ;—though neither office-holder 
nor ofiice-seeker, he was the intimate friend of John 
C. Frémont, and during the memorable campaign of 
56 his office was the head-quarters of the Presidential 
candidate and his especial advisers. Mr. Howard's’ 
connection with the first California steam-traffic, the 
building of the Panama Railroad, and other similar . 
enterprises, is known to many; and his entire history, 
both in the Church and the world, has marked him as 
an active, able and honored man, though one con- 
sistently reserving himsef from public notice or 
position. j 

—Some of our Western cotemporaries are ex- 
ercising their skill as theological experts in trying to 
detect in the Christian Union the flavor of “ Free Re- 
ligion.” Weare sorry to discredit a sagacity so laud- 
able as theirs, but we cannot forbear saying that the 
only two articles which they have thus far specified as 
emitting the objectionable odor were written, one by 
a distinguished Methodist divine, the other by a Con- 
gregational clergyman. Evangelical clergymen who 
write for us should take warning and make their utter- 
ances “sound.’’ Our Western critics, by their rare | 
power of seeing what is not to be seen, remind us of 
the doctor who always treated his juvenile patients for 
“worms,” whatever might happen to be their symp- 
toms. One day, being called to a boy who was suffering 
severely, he felt the pulse, and, looking at the mother, 
with a solemn shake of the head, said, ‘‘ Worms, ' 
madam! worms!’’ ‘ Now, Doctor,’’ said the mother, 
“it isn’t worms at all, I tell ye; that boy fell down on : 
the wood-pile and broke his leg, and I want you to 
stop crying ‘ worms’ and set it immediately.” ‘‘ Ah!” 
said the Doctor, determined not to be put down, 
““Worms in the wood, madam! worms in the wood!” 
A similar diagnosis, no doubt, will always reveal, to’ 
those who are determined to find it, the presence of the 
“worm ” of “‘ Free Religion ” in whatever any Ortho- 
dox divine may write in these columns. . 

—A somewhat hasty look at the exhibition of 
the American Society of Water-color Painters enables . 
us to commend it as well worth a visit. One visit, in-, 
deed, is quite insufficient. The exhibition will be open . 
for several weeks at the National Academy of Design, 
Fourth Avenue, corner of Twenty-third Street. We 
intend to give before long a more extended notice of 
its uttractions. 

—A correspondent writes as follows : 

“T have just read, with hearty approval, your editorial in 
last week’s paper on ‘Books for Boys.’ My eldest son also. 
read it with a good deal of satisfaction, and had scarcely fin- , 
ished it when he discovered that on the preceding page of. 
the Christian Union was advertised, in attractive form, one of | 
that ‘evil brood’ of publications— Boys of America.’ He- 
also gave it as his opinion that the story now being published , 
in your paper, ‘The Circuit Rider,’ both in incidents and. 
style of writing, resembles very mueh the class of books your 
article above alluded to deprecates. How can boys be blamed 
for reading books that are advertised in the Christian Unton? : 
Would not parents who are unacquainted with these books, 


seeing them advertised in your paper, naturally suppose they 


are suitable books for their boys to read? on ial 
In reply, we have to say, first, that we exercise a very, 
unusual vigilance over our advertising columns, with 


a view to the exclusion of whatever is pernicious or fk : 
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any way objectionable. There are whole classes of 
sadvertisements excluded from the Christian Union 
which other religious journals print without scruple. 
And yet we are not quite willing our readers should 
infer that we have passed judgment of approval upon 
every book and paper advertised in our columns. It 
is hardly practicable to sift our advertisements so fine 
as to obviate all necessity for discrimination on the 
part of our readers. Still, we are always grateful to 
any one who points out an unworthy advertisement 
in our columns. Secondly, as to Mr. Eggleston’s story, 
we should be sorry to be obliged to form an estimate 
of the generai intelligence of our correspondent’s 
“eldest son” from his criticism of that work. Mr. 
Eggleston is a genuine boy-lover, and incapable of 
writing one demoralizing line. We appeal to the 
thousands of every class, who have read the story thus 
far, to support us in the declaration, that its influence 
upon the young is not merely unexceptionable, but 
morally healthful and inspiring. 

—The National Association for ‘‘the Religious 
Amendment of the Constitution of the United States”’ 
has summoned a convention of those in favor of its 
objects, to be held in Pittsburgh to-day. The call is 
signed by a large number of persons, including Govern- 
ors, ex-Governors, Judges of Courts, Bishops, Doctors 
of Divinity, etc. The movement is not without a cer- 
tain degree of positive strength, but it is in direct con- 
travention to the purpose and genius alike of the Na- 
tional Government and of Christianity itself; an at- 
tempt to lead the nation directly back toward and 
into a union of Church and State, and therefore sure 
to be defeated in the end. 


-—Sir Bartle Frere, the distinguished Indian 
statesman, whose travels in Africa have made his name 
- conspicuous throughout the civilized world, declares a 
.truth which American Abolitionists long since affirm- 
ed, viz: that the slave-trade cannot be abolished so 
long as slavery exists to create a market forslaves. He 
contends that it is the duty of England (and we add of 
the United States) to let Egypt, Turkey, and other 
slave-holding countries know that they cannot be 
admitted into the brotherhood of civilized nations un- 
less they abjure slavery. Next to the suppression of 
slavery he would put the promotion of legitimate com- 
merce as a means of civilizing Africa. Enlarging on 
this latter theme Sir Bartle Frere points out the value 
of Equatorial Africa, and the products which might be 
obtained from it, and pictures it as aland full of prom- 
ise for England and the world. Apart from all ques- 
tions of geographical science, he believes that the 
commercial, political, and moral results of Dr. Living- 
.stone’s labors must prove far more important than 
anything of the kind which has been effected since the 
discovery of the New World. “I cannot (said Sir 
Bartle) think it isa wild day-dream to believe in the 
(possibility of independent African States, protected, 
may be, by Imperial Powers or other races, Asiatic or 
European, but administered by negroes who have been 
‘trained in the civilization of Europe.” 


—The Rev. Dr. Caird, of the Church of Scot- 
land and Principal of the University of Glasgow, is 
charged with heresy by an elder of the church bearing 
the historic name of Wallace. Dr. Caird is accused of 
preaching the doctrine that ‘‘a man is not responsible 
for his religious belief.’’ Dr. Caird denies that he has 
preached any such doctrine, but if Elder Wallace will 
send to Chicago for the theological experts who lately 
detected an odor of “ Free Religion’’ in two articles 
contributed to the Christian Union by distinguished 
Orthodox divines, we have little doubt that the ser- 
smons of Dr. Caird may be made to emit the desired 
flavor of heresy. 


—If, sometimes, in a mood of discouragement, 
weare tempted to doubt whether the world is growing 
‘better or worse, we may find ground of comfort in some 
fact which easts a broad light upon the condition of 
human society a few centuries ago. For example, in 
the British Museum is a pamphlet, written in 1652, en- 
titled The Husband’s Authority Unveiled, wherein 
it is moderately discussed whether it be fit or lawful 
for a good man to beat his bad wife. The argument 
-extends through one hundred pages, liberally crammed 
with Scripture citations, and in the end the writer 
comes to the conclusion that it is lawful for a good man 
to beat his bad wife if he does it “ with the chastest 
love.” What a comfort this pamphlet must have been 
to husbands two centuries ago! But what does the 
world think of the argument to-day? 


—John Ruskin was asked by the conductor of a 
Bible class in Aberdeen to send a New Year’s address 
for the young men. The following, according to the 
Free Press, was his reply, dated from Oxford: “I 
should much like to send your class some message, but 
have no time for anything I like. My own constant 
cry to Bibie readers is a very simple one: ‘ Don’t think 
that Nature (human or other) is corrupt; don’t think 
that you yourself are elect out of it; and don’t think 
to serve God by praying instead of obeying.’ ”’ 

—The Christian World (London) says that one of 
the best, if not the very best, things on ‘‘ Moral Skepti- 
ism ” is a recent address by Dr. Mark Hopkins,-late 
president of Williams College. ‘‘ Dr. Hopkins,” says 


that paper, “‘ goes farther in the way of discriminating 
between what is good and what is bad in skepticism 
than any writer we can recollect, and recognizes bold- 
ly that it is not every kind of skepticism which is sin~ 


one great sin that stands between man and any good 
which God has provided for him.’ But the essence of 
sinful unbelief he regards as being not the honest in- 
capacity of a man to believe a proposition which he 
finds, after adequate examination, to be unproved, 
but the evil state of the heart which incapacitates it 
to trust a God who is just and good.” 


—The Rev. W. H. H. Murray suggests that the 
‘““week of prayer” should be followed by a “ week of 
work.”” The prayers that do not incite Christians to 
work incessantly for the spread of Christianity are of 
little worth. The rebuke conveyed in Mr. Murray’s 
words should be laid to heart. 


—The Illinois House of Representatives has 
passed a bill for the compulsory education of the 
children of that State. According to its provisions, 
children between the age of 9 and 14 must be sent to 
school for three months of the year, and six weeks of 
this schooling must be continuous. Poverty cannot be 
pleaded as an excuse for failure to comply with the 
law, as all the books necessary will be supplied by the 
State, and clothes will be given to destitute children. 
Parents or guardians who neglect to obey the law 
will subject themselves to prosecution and to fines for 
thirteen weeks, rising from $1 to $5 for each week of 


Art Aotes. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION. 


ELL known to art collectors and connoisseurs, but 
little frequented by the public at large, are Mr. S. P. 

Avery’s galleries on Fifth avenue, just above Fourteenth 
street. The proprietor, indeed, does not wish to have his 
rooms become popular resorts, as are those of the large deal- 
ers in objects artistic, but he is ready at reasonable hours, say 
from 11 A.M. to 5 P.M., to receive appreciative visitors and 
purchasers. His present collection is by all odds the best to 
be seen just now in the city, for the season is a dull one, as no 
one has much money to spare for costly oil paintings since 
the experiences of last fall. The great objection to Mr- 
Avery’s rodms is that the light is so utterly inadequate that 
less than one-half the pictures can be comfortably seen, but 
one may always be tolerably sure that these will be good 
ones. 
Among the best now shown aretwo cf Mr. W. T. Richard’s 
marine views, one a water-color, and the other an oil paint- 
ing. Each is a thoroughly good specimen ofthis artist’s won- 
derfully conscientious work. The oil painting, which is quite 
large, is a scene on the Jersey coast near Atlantic City. Ina 
scene like this, where all the trees in sight are tempest-bent 
cedars, where the surface of the earth is sea-sand, covered 
here and there by wind-bleached sedge grass or drift-wood, it 
is not always easy to decide upon the season of the year rep- 
resented. We have such cold skies even in mid-summer. 
Last year just such a storm swept up the Jersey coast at the 
height of the season, and gave the loiterers, from Cape May 
to Long Branch, a taste of nature such as many of them never 
knew before. Decidedly, however, the spirit of this picture 
belongs to November. There is a quality of blackness in the 
waves which break sullenly upon the flat beach that one 
hardly sees when the water is warm, and we do not believe 
that any summer gale can ruffle the plumage or demoralize 
the flight of crows after the manner depicted on this canvas. 
For many lovers of nature such pictures as this possess a 
weird charm which no representation of summer greenery 
can afford, and even for those who love such sunny land- 
scapes as James Hart or Gifford paint, a scene like this may 
serve a good purpose for contrast. Perhaps the water-color 
referred to isa more popular picture, representing as it does 
amore genial time of the year, and the Jong lines of foam- 
crested surf charging up a level sun-lighted beach. The 
larger picture, we are informed, was exhibited at last year’s 
salon in Paris, where it attracted much attention as a worthy 
example of our American landscape school. There are other 
specimens of Mr. Richard’s work at Goupil’s, and the water- 
color exhibition just opened at the Academy of Design con- 
tains several of them. 
Schreyer, to whose powers as a painter of horses we have 
formerly had occasion to refer, is represented at Mr. Avery’s 
by a thrilling, fascinating picture of life in the wolf-haunted 
forests of Wallachia. In the immediate foreground is a ter- 
ror stricken horse, harnessed to a rude wood-sled and driven 
by a stalwart fur-clad peasant. The animal is straining every 
nerve to dash through the snow at the top of his speed. Be- 
yond, bounding lightly ‘over the snow, is a pack of wolves. 
Apparently there is no hope of escape for the poor Wallachian 
and his horse, unless it may be drawn from the pricked-up 
ears and startled look of the leading wolf, who seems to be 
aware of something ahead of the horse which the spectator 
cannot see, but which threatens to deprive the pack of their 
prey. The sentiment of the picture is, however, not reassur- 
ing, and while it is full of life and action, one cannot but fancy 
the probable conclusion of the exciting chase. 
An Oriental ‘andscape with brilliant horsemen on Arabian 
steeds is from the easel of Gérome. Doubtless the picture is 
highly valuable as a specimen of this great artist’s work, but 
it is not exactly characteristic. It will bear examination with 
a magnifier, but it is not satisfactory as a landscape, nor are 
the figures near enough or large enough to afford the artist 
an opportunity for the exercise of his most highly cultivated 
powers in the delineation of detail. 
There are in the gallery some examples of a comparatively 
new school of artists which seems to be following the lead of 
Vibert, Zamaciis and some others of modern fame. The old 
and recognized rules of color are openly and contemptuously 
defied. They no more hesitate to place the most inharmoni- 
ous colors side by side, than nature does. We recall, for in- 
stance, a gorgeously dressed young woman o7 a brunette 
complexion whose profile is relieved against a wall covered 
with the most glaring yellow known to the color-maker’s lab- 
oratory. The younger members Of the school do not paint: 
pleasing pictures as yet, though it is not safe to predict what 
they may learn in the course of a generation from sucha 

















ful. Unbelief, indeed, he pronounces a sin, nay, ‘ the 





reckless use of color. 





The Sundap-School. 


Just as teachers are beginning to prove themselves 
valuable to a school, it often happens that they leave for 
some reason which may seem important enough to them- 
selves, but possibly not to others. An English friend of the 
Sunday-school is inclined to caJl such teachers “ veritable de- 
serters.”” When they reach the age of thirty or so, the period 
of life when the faculties are sharpest, when previous train- 
ing begins to tell, when they have become fixed in their pur- 
poses—well, some of them marry and cannot come, and others 
stop coming for some other reason. It is very unfortunate 
that this should be so even in a few instances, for good Sab- 
bath-school teachers are already sufficiently scarce. 


It is necessary to guard the superintendent’s desk 
from being made a general advertising stand for promiscuous 
objects, just as pastors are obliged to refuse the use of their 
pulpits as a bulletin in the interests of all sorts of causes that 
seek public notice. It is stated. that since the party-going 
season began it has occurred in one city school that, after a 
beautiful and solemn concert exercise called “* The Christian 
‘Arch,”’ the superintendent gave notice of a“* neck-tie sociable 
to be given by the Young Ladies Bible-class called Faith.” 
He then proceeded to explain what the neck-tie feature of 
the party would be, which was nothing more than a perform- 
ance which as people grow older they call silly. Before a 
superintendent gives out such notices, he might reflect a mo- 
ment as to its.general effect. What becomes of the impres- 
sions supposed to be left on the scholars’ minds by the les- 
sonsif at the close of the hour they hear something ear-start- 
ling about a neck-tie party and its attractions? 














The American Sunday-school is so national and pe- 
culiar an institution that a writer in Scribner's wonders it has 
not got into literature, especially in view of the great num- 
ber of people the country through who must have certain in- 
teresting and vivid impressions of them. The suggestion 
occurs, that considering the lack of good Sunday-school books, 
some of these “ vivid impressions” might be written out by 
those who retain them, and thus start something in the line of 
Sabbath-school historical lore. 


A friend who superintends the Sabbath-school of a 
church which cheerfully pays its pastor five thousand dollars 
@ year complains that with all his earnest effort he can secure 
scarcely one hundred dollars annually toward defraying the 
school expenses. As a consequence, every twelve months he 
has the pleasure of paying a liberal sum from his own purse 
to meet the unavoidable balance which always falls due after 
the money provided by the church for carrying on the Sab- 
bath-school has been expended. It is apparent that the 
church in question has no correct estimate whatever of the 
scope and importance of Bible teaching. The organization 
which is to provide spiritual nurture for the children and pro- 
mote Christian growth and knowledge among older people 
should certainly receive from every church a proper and ade- 
quate support cheerfully and promptly wherever it can possi- 
bly be given, instead of being made the last object of its care. 








With reference to this same subject, the Sabbath- 
School Times says that not a few of our churches are now lay- 
ing aside a stipulated sum each year out of their treasury for 
the support of their Sunday-schools. It adds that if this plan 
had been adopted earlier, the churches to-day would have 
even more to be thankful for in their schools. This is only 
putting the case in another form that unless congregations 
take something more than a mere nominal interest in the 
schools the latter cannot be expected to flourish. Even finan- 
cial assistance is not enough without that personal interest 
and sympathy which the older people ought to show in the 
spiritual welfare of the younger. 





A Brooklyn superintendent believes that many 
young persons who are not members of the Church make ex- 
cellent teachers and receive great personal benefit thereby. 
In fact he would prefer “a young, active, wide-awake heathen 
toa dry, dull Christian that could not teach.” He said this 
probably with the intention of being more energetic than 
literal in his comparison. We have already noted cases when 
unconverted teachers not only have done their classes good, 
but who finally became converted themselves through the 
agency of the Spirit working through their own teaching. It 
will readily occur, however, that non-church members should 
not be resorted to indiscriminately. It might have a secular- 
izing tendency in the school. 


A young girl in one of our New York Sabbath- 
schools, who asks to be admitted to church membership, 
illustrates well in her experience the power with which Sab- 
bath lessons from the Word of God may be brought home to 
individual hearts. When one of the church officers inquired 
in regard to the cause or influence which led her to this im- 
portant step, she replied: * Oh, sir, how could I stand those 
Sabbath-school lessons ?”’ 








Our English friends now and then get up plans and 
entertainments for their Sabbath-schools which vie in unique- 
ness with some which we are said to be famous for getting up 
over here. Agraceful thing was recently done for a Sunday- 
school in a village on the Clyde, which was calculated to 
strengthen the bonds between the rich and the poor. It was 
the New Year’s festival of the school, and many of the wealthy 
people living in the surrounding villas who had subscribed 
for the prizes were present. Mrs. Craik, the authoress of 
John Halifax, was among them. The feature of the festival 
lay in the circumstance that each prize given to a boy was 
accompanied with a card entitled ‘Safety Signals,” under 
which heading were arranged quotations from Joseph, Joshua, 
Nehemiah, Sir Edward Parry, Professor George Wilson, and 
Kitto; and the words, “ Till January, 1881,’’ followed each 
scholar’s name. It was explained to the boys that if at any” 
time before the expiration of the above term they required 
assistance or advice in the matter of choosing a trade, or of 
being assisted in any way, they were to call upon any of the 
ladies or gentlemen there, and present their card, and those 


on whom they called would do all in their power to further 


their-interests. It may be easily imagined that those.cards 
will be carefully kept and presented in due time, and the. 
generous donors of the prizes will faithfully keep their word 
in the matter. 
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Selections, 


CUI BONO? 


ALE star, if star thou be, that art 
So fain to shine, though far apart 
From all thy stately peers ; 
Thou whom the eye can scarce discern— 
Oh! who bath set thee there to burn 
Among the spheres? 


Thou com’st too late: the firmament 
Is full, and thou wast never meant 
For yonder gorgeous steep; 
The night hath counted all her pearls, 
And pillow’d on her casket, furls 
Her wings in sleep. 


The night needs not thy tardy ray; 

‘Thou canst not usher in the day, 
Nor make the twilight fair; 

‘What sailor turns to thee at sea? 

‘What mourner doth look up to thee 
In his despair? 


ia _Mournful or glad, no eye shall chance 
To light on thee; no curious glance 
Thy motions shall discern : 
No lonely pilgrim pause to catch 
“Thy parting ray, nor lover watch 
For thy return. 


‘Oh! leave the world that loves thee not— 
For who shall mark the vacant spot? 

Oh! drop into the cloud 
That waits to take thee out of sight, 
Beyond the glare of yonder bright 

And chilly crowd! 


“*T may not, if I would, return 
Into the dark, or cease to burn 
My spark of light divine: 
For He that in my lamp distils 
The sacred oil, He surely wills 
That I should shine. 


“*] fret not at the blaze of spheres, 
The distant splendor that endears 
The night to men; but strive— 
Finding strange bliss in perfect calm— 
To keep with these few drops of balm 
My flame alive. 


“* Tt may be that some vagrant world, 
Or aimless atom, toss’d and whirl’d 
Through windy tracks of space, 
Perceives by me the hand that tends 
It ever, and the goal that ends 
Its tedious race. 


“IT know not: me this only care 
Concerns, that I forever bear 
My silver lamp on high, 
Nor lift to God a laggard flame, 
Because on earth I cannot claim 
A partial eye.” 








--Catholic World. 





THE EXASPERATING TALKER. 


HE exasperating talker is not he who button-holes 
you or keeps you standing with hat in one hand and the 
other on the door-knob, nor the wooden person who rehearses 
sentimental platitudes, nor the autobiographical talker who 
ds continually serving himself up for breakfast, dinner, and 
gupper, soup, fish, flesh, and dessert, nor even the prying 
questioner who is always pecking at what is none of his busi- 
mess. All these you can passively endure, or wrench yourself 
away from, or in some way avoid or discourage. 

The exasperating talker is brilliant, ready, fluent, demand- 
ing attention, and fascinating enough to command it, but just 
sharp, tonguey, incisive, and opinionated enough to excite a 
slight reaction ; to create a half-ceuscious inward protest, a 
kind of distrustful vigilance, which discounts almost every- 
thing that this conversational expert says, and particularly 
his most brilliant and emphaticsayings. There is just a sus- 
picion that there is more wisdom of words than of heart, more 
excellency of speech than of character. He lays down his 
opinions like gauntlets, and yet as if not expecting them to 
be taken up. He would be ingenuously surprised to have 
them questioned except for explanation or information, and 
to answer him would seem too much like contradicting him, 
and about as ridiculous as for Catiline to interrupt Cicero in 
the midst or to disturb the rhetorical effect of his peroration. 
if you were driven to it you might take a bull by the horns, 
‘ut you would not tweak the Pope’s nose. While acknowl- 
edging the exasperating talker to bea desirable companion 
and a social attraction, on the whole to be welcomed and ad- 
mired, you simply feel somewhat exasperated by his talk, and 
An the ratio of its brilliancy. 

The secret of it is: The exasperating talker doesn’t know 
how to listen. He is in a too self-conceited hurry with his 
tongue. Itspoils the delicacy of his politeness. His pauses 
are not so much the concessions of mutual respect as absent- 
minded capitulations to civility. His eagerness to show his 
pinion rules out fair play, and your own amour propre is just 
enough disturbed by his self-conceit to make him the ex- 
asperating talker.—Springjfield Republican. 





A HISTORIC BIBLE. 


N St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, A. F. & A. M., of Newark, 

N. J., there isan old black letter Bible, printed in 1549. 
This Bible is of Thomas Matthew’s translation, a folio in the 
@othic letter, and was printed by “Ihon Daye and William 
Seres.” The title page to the Bible is gone, but the title page 
‘to the New Testament is there and perfect, with the date 
1549, and it is otherwise in good condition, having the last leaf 
~with the colophon and printers’ names. It was presented to 
“the lodge in the last century by an emigrant from the mother 
-country, the emigrant having previously affiliated with the 
‘lodge. In the year 1825 it was stolen from the lodge, and re- 
‘mained away for twenty-five years, and in 1850 it was traced 
‘to Philadelphia, and finally recovered and returned to the 
lodge in 18%. During the wanderings of these thirty-two 





years it lost its first title page, but also gained something, in 
having pasted on the inside of the cover a rare engraved por- 
trait of Washington, one which the writer, although having 
seen many collections of Washington portraits, never remem- 
bers seeing before. 

At the time Washington had his headquarters in Morris- 
town, N. J.,a part of the jewels and furniture of St. John’s 
lodge was loaned to the “travelling lodge’? formed in the 
part of the colonial army then wintering at Morristown. 
Among the things so loaned was this Bible, and during the 
winter General the Marquis of Lafayette, then with thearmy, 
was entered, passed, and raised to the sublime degree of a 
Master Mason. This Bible was used in the ceremonies, and 
Lafayette took his obligations upon it. It is known that 
Washington officiated as ‘“‘ Master,” on these occasions. The 
associations connected with this Bible make it an interesting 
object to all Masons, while its age and antiquity give its value 
to the book loverand antiquarian. Lowndes gives its first 
title thus :— 


The Byble 
Nowe lately with greate peng ban Diligence recognized 
y Edm. ke). 
Lond. by Ihon Daye and William Seres. 
17 Aug. 1549. 

And further says that there are copies of this impression in 
the Lambeth, British Museum, Bodleian, and other libraries. 
A copy, with one leaf wanting, sold at auction for £6 16s; other 
copies sold for various sums, one as high as £40. The facts in 
reference to the Bible having been used during the “making” 
of Lafayette were obtained from several old members of the 
lodge, one of these members being now eighty years of age. 
He, with the others, had the circumstances related to him by 
other earlier members who assisted at or were known to those 
who did so assist, at the ceremonies above related. It is un- 
necessary to tell any member of the craft that information 
derived from thorough Masons in regard to matters of this 
kind are likely to be very correct. The master’s chair used 
on the occasion, though much worn, is looked on with vener- 
ation becouse it once sustained the form of the father of his 
country.—American Bibliopolist. 





A GEM FROM WHITTIER. 


7 appreciate the truth and beauty of the following 
lines from the pen of Whittier, it is necessary to know 
the circumstances under which they were written. A friend 
of Whittier’s youth, who had spent most of his life on the 
Illinois prairies, called on the poet at bis home in Amesbury, 
and together they recalled the scenes of their childhood, and 
briefly recounted the course of their after life. Whittier 
seemed much affected by the allusions of his friend to his 
prairie home, where a wife, children, and a grandchild (‘* Con- 
stance’’) awaited his return ; and on being asked for his auto- 
graph, replied: “Call on your way to the cars, anc I will 
hand it to you.” The friend called, and received the follow- 
ing. The lines show the delicate texture of the poet’s heart, 
the tendrils of which were evidently stretching after some- 
thing beyond his reach: 
‘“* The years, that since we met have flown, 

Leave, as they found me, still alone. 

Nor wife, nor child, nor grandchild dear, 

Are mine, the heart of age to cheer. 

More favored thou ; with hair less gray 

Than mine, can’st let thy fancy stray 

To where thy little Constance sees 

The prairie ripple in the breeze. 

For one like her to lisp thy name 

Is better than the voice of Fame. 


J. G. WHIiTIER.”’ 
—Boston Commonwealth. 


MILTON’S DAILY LIFE. 


ILTON lived in a small house in London, or in the 
country, in Buckinghamshire. Of all consolations, 

work is the most fortifying and the most healthy, because it 
solaces a man, not by bringing him ease, but by requiring 
effort. Every morning he had a chapter in the Bible read to 
him in Hebrew, and remained for some time in silence grave, 
in order to meditate on what he hadheard. He never went to 
a place of worship. Independent in religion as in all else, he 
was sufficient to himself. He studied till midday ; then, after 
an hour’s exercise, he played the organ or bass violin. Then 
he resumed his studies till six, and in the evening enjoyed the 
society of his friends. When any one came to visit him, he 
was usually found in a room hung with old green hangings, 
seated in an arm-chair, and dressed quietly in black. He had 
been very beautiful in his youth, and his English cheeks, once 
delicate as a young girl’s, retained their color almost to the 
end. Few men have done such honor to their kind. Amidst 
s0 many trials (a scrivener caused him to lose $10,000; at the 
Restoration he was refused payment of $10,000 due him from 
the excise office; his house was burned in the great fire; 
when he died he only left $7,500, including the produce of his 
library), a pure and lofty joy, altogether worthy of him, had 
been granted to him; the poet, buried under the Puritan, had 
reappeared more sublime than ever, to give to Christianity a 





‘second Homer.—Taine. 





THE VALUE OF OBSERVATION.—I never saw anybody 
do anything that I did not watch him and see how he did it, 
for there was no telling but that some time I might have to 
do it mys2lf. I was going across a prairie once; my horse 
began to limp. Luckily I came across a blacksmith’s shop, 
but the smith was not at home. I asked the woman of the 
house if she would allow me to start a fire and make the shoe. 
She said I might if I knew how. So I started a fire and heated 
the shoe red hot, and turned it to fit my horse’s foot, and 
pared the hoof, and turned the points of the mails out cun- 
ningly, as I had seen the blacksmith do, so that, in driving 
into the hoof, they should not go into the quick, and I shod 
the horse. At the next place I went toI went straight toa 
smith and told him to put the shoe on properly. He looked 
at the horse’s foot and paid me the greatest compliment I 
ever received in my life. He told me if I put on that shoe I 
had better follow blacksmithing all my life. Now,I never 
should have known how to do that if I iad not looked on and 
seen others do it.—Henry Ward Beecher. 





Tue Way LEGENDs Grow.—Dr. G. G. Zerffi, of the 
South Kensington art training school, las lately ferreted out 
a droll example of the way in which legends and myths grow 
inacommunity. There is near Gloucester a parish church 
called “Chosen,” concerning which there has long been a 





legend that “it was planned by day and built by night, by in- 
visible powers.” Out of this mysterious saying there was re- 
vealed a clear legend to the effect that Chosen Church was 
built in the valley, but that, every night, the devil carried the 
stones up to the top of the hill on which it now stands. Dr. 
Zerffii examined into the early records of the parish. and dis- 
covered that the architect of the church was a Mr. Day, and 
its builder a Mr. Knight, and he plausibly suggests that these 
names—Day and Knight—gave rise to a popular saying at the 
time that it was planned by Day and built by Night ; and when 
the origin of the pun was forgotten, others took the word 
literally ; and from that moment the legend grew, which will, 
among the country folks, survive the moldering walls of the 
building. Chosen is near a place called Hucklecut, and it is 
said that once when the clergyman recited from the Psalms 
the sentence, **O Lord, make thy chosen people joyful!” a 
prosaic farmer asked a neighbor, ** What ha’ the Hucklecut 


people dun, then ?’”’—London Correspondence Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, 








Cruths and Crifles, 


—It may be a prophecy of things to come that a 
Hindoo lady of high caste has broken through the prejudices 
of her people, and has left her home in Madras to accompany 
her husband on a tour to England, where she mixes freely in 
London society, and conforms generally to the social customs 
of the country. She is the first Hindoo lady to visit England, 
and is evidently possessed of a great strength of will. Such 
indeed would be very necessary to enable her to undertake 
s0 unprecedented a course. 

—The will of the parish minister of Cumnock, Scot- 
land, instructed his executors to let the people of his flock 
have such small token of remembrance of their deceased 
pastor as they might ask for. An old farmer called at the 
parsonage shortly after the funeral, and when the widow had 
informed him of her husband’s desire, she asked Sandy what 
he would like to have. ‘Weel; my leddy.,’’ said Sandy, 
scratching his head, “I hardly ken what sort o’ a momento 
mori, as ye ca’ it, tae hae; but if ye hae nae objection, I wud 
tak’ that heap o’ guano ye hae i’ the back yard.” ; 

—The Congregationalist speaks of ** David, or some 
other young Christian,” and David’s “own Christian experi- 
ence.” David had many real mcrits,.but we do not quite 
understand how his Christianity is made out. His experience 
with Uriah and Batksheba was not exactly Christian, ror did 
his dying curse of Shimei: “I sware unto him by the Lord, 
saying, ‘I will not put thee to death with the sword’; but his 
hoar head bring thou down to the grave with blood,” resemble 
“Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
—Christian Register. 

—A suburban minister applied to a ticket agent on 
one of the railroads for a “‘ clergyman’s ticket,” and on the 
official expressing a doubt as to his clerical character, ox- 
claimed, “If you don’t believe I am a clergyman I'll read you 
one of mysermons!’’ The agent passed over the ticket, but 
did not insist upon the proof. 

—Andrew Jackson was once making a stump speech 
in a country village out West. Just as he was concluding, 
Amos Kendall, who sat beside him, whispered: “*‘Tip’em a 
little Latin, General; they won’t be satisfied without it.” 
The “hero of New Orleans” instantly thought of a few 
phrases he knew, and, in a voice of thunder, wound up his 
speech by exclaiming: “E pluribus unum, Sine qua non, Ne 
plus ultra, Multum in Parvo.” The effect was tremendous, 
and the shouts could be heard for miles. 


—Of the 2,059 convicts sentenced to the Maine State 
Prison during its fifty years of existence, there has been but 


one clergyman, and, so far as known, but one person who 
was a member of a Christian church. 


—Never before had cows sueh a prospect for bovine 
immortality! Who knows what may become of it? Rome 
was “saved by the cackling of a goose ;”” who can say that the 
* despicable aristocracy of men” in Glastonbury may not be 
overturned by a public opinion which shall rise, like cream, 
to the surface of cool reflection, and churn the oppressors as 
flat as a factory cheese? “Great oaks from little acorns 
grow |”—New Haven Register. 

—N. C. Meeker, the founder of the thriving Greeley 
colony in Colorado, contradicts the report that he is about to 
desert his lusty first-born to assist in giving life to another 
colonial venture. He says he has had tempting offers to 
father another enterprise of this kind, but he prefers to lend 
all his efforts to ensuring the prosperity of Greeley. He pro- 
poses now to take an active part in improving the educational 
facilities of the town, hopes to weed out all intemperance, 
and is going into tree-planting on an extended scale, next 
season. 

—Horse-thieves in Texas, now-a-days, go in gangs, 
headed by a pretended clergyman, who gets up protracted 
meetings, and while the people are at the houses of worship, 
the rank and file of the gang go for the stables. 


—Rev. Dr. Sunderland, the Chaplain of the Senate, 
prayed that God would make “this Congress as the Sanhe- 
drim to the Jew,” but the telegraph reported it as the “ Sac- 
red Ram to the Jew.” 


—Most, everybody will sympathize with the St. 
Johnsbury (Vt.) boy, who lately had some teeth filled by a. 
dentist, and who expressively declared that “it was like driv- 
a crowbar into frozen ground.” 


—For the benefit of those who suppose California’s 
newly-fledged university is only for rich men’s sons, some- 
body has taken the trouble to find out how many worked 
their way last term. He finds 98such. Many of the students 
have found work about the groundsof the university. Some 
work for their board in private families. Others spend their 
Saturday in San Francisco, working at their trades, and he 
estimates that over half the students assist themselves by 
manual labor. 

—The Cincinnati Commercial suggests that, if the 
Chaplain of the Senate must pray politics, he “should change 
his tactics, and indicate the Divine will about measures in 
Congress by praying for or against them before they are 
passed, instead of delivering his views about them, on the . 
other side, after they are settled.” The Commercial cails his 
attention especially to the Pinchback case, the question of 
inflation-and the civil rights bill as immediate. subjects for 
his consideration. ; 
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The friends of Hampden-Sydney College in Vir- 
ginia (Presbyterian) propose to make a brave effert and raise 
three hundred thousand dollars for that institution, and com- 
memorate its approaching centennial-with an endowment to 
this amount.. The college isone of the oldest ones in the 
South, and is widely awake to its future prosperity. 











In revising its church manual, the South Congrega- 
tional Seciety of Hartford has decided to dispense with its old 
formularies of profession of faith, and to admit persons to 
church membership on an ayowal of their belief in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. To this is added a re-affirmation of the principles 


of the Nicene Creed, and of the polity of Congregationalism, 


aa set forth by the National Council of 1865. 





One of the reasons advanced by those Baptists in 
Brooklyn who are moving for the establishment of a head- 
quarters for the denomination is the necessity of bringing 

-about a'stronger sentiment of union within it. Itis hinted 
that the little schism the open communionists are effecting in 
*the church in that city requires a strong and united counter- 
action, and that an attractive and permanent central point of 
«meeting would help much to secure it. 





‘After paying all expenses of the late Conference, the 
American branch of the Alliance finds a surplus of something 
over nine thousand dollars in its treasury. This it seems has 
been dte to the rigid economy of the Finance Committee, the 
gratuitous labor ef the Secretaries and the co-operation of 
the transatlantic steamship companies which brought over 
the foreign delegates. Rev. Dr. Schaff, who contributed so 
largely to the success of the Conference, now withdraws from 

- active participation in the affairs of the Society. 





Another defective flue, and another church burned. 
‘If this simple announcement could but prove true only in the 
cases of old and crumbling edifices, it might possibly be satis- 
factory rather than otherwise; but it so happens that the 
«churches have usually been those that were not ready for deliv_ 
ery over toa conflagration or to demolition. The Presbyterians 
in Pennington, N. J., were doubtless no less saddened at the 
sight of their church in flames than the Boston Baptists were 
in the case of the beautiful edifice they lately lost. Sermons 
have yet to be preached against the utter depravity of flues— 
defective flues. 


While the Reformed and Presbyterian churches are 
‘meditating a union of forces, the Lutheran Observer puts an 
inquiry which has been suggested to us before. ‘ Does it 
nét,” it asks, ‘‘ appear more than singular that no movement 
toward closer relations or a union between the Reformed and 
Lutheran churches has taken place recently in this country? 
‘They are nearly allied in origin and nationality, and yet do 
mot move toward each other any more, if as much, as they do 
‘toward more widely distinct denominations. We are aware 
-of a combination of reasons to account for this significant 
fact, and may present them hereafter.” Others than Luther- 
ans will be,interested to know what these reasons are. 








Bishop Cheney’s church in Chicago has added another 
‘to its various steps that have given it distinction in the reli- 
gious militant. world. Its edifice was to have been sold at auc- 
tion lately, because of non-payment of interest on a mortgage 
of $25,000, held by the Chicago Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary. This occasion was to have been seized by the oppo- 
nents of the Reformed Episcopal Church to gain legal posses- 
sion of the church, thus ousting Bishop Cheney. A day or 
two ago, however, the coveted charch was quietly auctioned 
off to a representative of the Cheney party, to satisfy a mort- 
gage the existence of which was not generally known. Nat- 
urally the other party are considerably taken back, and will 
-doubtless have something to say about it. 





Miss Smiley, as was intimated last week might be 
the case, has again innocently caused a slight ruffle in Brook- 
lyn Presbyterian circles. The Presbytery met on the 20th 
‘ult., and after hearing a report from the Investigating Com- 
*mittee, passed resolutions moderately censuring Dr. Cuyler’s 
church, and quite severely censuring. the Memorial Presby- 
terian church for permitting Miss Smiley to speak to mixed 
-gudiences in their edifices. The distinction in the censure in 
the case apparently lay in the circumstance that in Dr. Cuy- 
-ler’s church, Miss. Smiley did not preach from the pulpit, 
while in the other church she did. Im either case the gentlo 
-and persuasive Quakeress addressed promiscuous assemblies, 
which: is: forbidden by the standards of the Presbyterian 
‘Church for woman to do. The censured churches will prob- 
-ably receive the reproof quietly, as the Presbytery intended 
to do no more than chide them for their remissness in not 
-observing the Assembly’s position on this point. Still, we 
may hear something more from the case. 





Respecting the immediate plans of the American 
party of the Palestine Exploration enterprise, Professor R. 
D. Hitehcock, President of the Society, states that if suffi- 
cient funds can be secured before the first of April, Lieutenant 
-Bteever and his corps of assistants will be able to continue 
their work on the east side of the Jordan the coming season. 
That section of tho field contains about fifteen thousand 
“square miles, and it will require about five years to survey it 
-and locate its ancient sites, at a cost-of thirty thousand dol- 
larsa year, The plan for raising money is to find, if possible, 
three hundred subscribers or more who will give one hundred 
dollars or less a year until the work is completed. The Pro- 
fessor/has. been already successful with two churches in this 
~wicinity, Dr. Budington’s and Dr. Taylor’s, from each of which 
he hag-seoured ten or twelve full subscribers. The churches 
-at large are appealed to for assistance in this common enter- 
prise.;: What the English party are doing has been referred to 
from time.to time, and it is hoped that the American branch 
will be able to show results, before long, as permanent and 
satisfactory. . 


Rey. T. C. Trowbridge, of the American Board, who 


‘hag been in England and is now im this country presenting 
‘the olaims of the Christian college at Aintab, met.a number 








of prominent physicians in this.city one evening last week, 
at the house of Dr. Willard Parker, and explained the nature 
of the proposed undertaking. As the college is intended to 
have a medical school in connection with it, the opinion and 
co-operation of the professional gentlemen who made up his 
limited audience was sought. At the close of Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s statement, resolutions were heartily adopted by the 
doctor’s approving of the college, and commending particu- 
larly the establishment of a medical department for the train- 
ing of young men, natives of Syria, in all branches of medi- 
cine and surgery. They ask the co-operation of members of 
the profession throughout the country, and invite contribu- 
tions of money, medical works, surgical instruments and 
philosophical apparatus for that department. The general 
purposes of the institution to meet the Christian and educa- 
tional needs of the interior of Turkey have been explained 
heretofore. 


Rev. Dr. Olmstead, editor of the Boston Watchman 
and Reflector, now in London, gives a giowing description of 
a famous painting by the artist Goodwynheims representing 
“The Baptism of Christ.” The great feature of the picture, 
he says, is the baptism itself. The figures of John and the 
Saviour are in the water, and quite isolated from all the rest. 
They are in the center of the. picture, and in part lit by the 
broad raysofthesun. John is just in the act of raising the Savy- 
iour, whose face is turned upwards to meet the full splendor of 
a broad ray of light which descends from heaven upon him. 
The form of John, in his “‘ raiment of camel’s hair,” is as great a 
contrast as possibie to that of theSaviour. Itis bold, massive, 
and with simple, natural grandeur, and his long, dark locks aro 
thrown in masses from his face, as, raising the Saviour, the 
head of John is bent over Him, and is in shadow, but is relit 
by the reflected light from the face of Jesus; and as he gazes 
upon it, the grand, wild energy and enthusiasm of the man 
seems subdued and chastened. The face of the Saviour is fair 
and gentile, and of a highly intellectual type, and it is brilliant 
with the glory from above, and calia, quiet and dignified, as 
he looks up into the opening heavens. Dr. Olmstead is care- 
ful to say that the picture is universally pronounced entirely 
freo from sectarian coloring. 

Prrsonat Nores.—Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson's 
speech at the meeting held in London on the 27th ult., to ex- 
press sympathy with Germany in her civil struggle with the 
Papal party, is spoken of in high terms by the London Times. 
Dr.Thompson, who has been residing in Berlin for the past two. 
years, was evidently particularly qualified to speak on the 
occasion. In his address no traced the religious dissensions 
in Germany and praised the American system of secular edu- 
cation, which he said was ono of tho most effective means of 
combating Ultramontanism.—Rev. Dr. Joseph Cummings, 
President of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., has 
resigned his office to the regret of all connected with the in- 
stitution. During his presidency of seventeen years, over 
half a million of dollars was added to the property of the 
University, including four new buildings, and its influence 
was widely extended. No one is yet mentioned as his succes- 

sor.—Rev. Edgar L. Hermance, of New Haven, has accepted 
a call to the Presbyterian church at White Plains, N. Y.—The 
new pastor of the Second Mission Baptist Church in this city, 
who was installed two Sundays ago, is the Rey. Samuel Alman, 
a convert from the Stanton Street Jewish congregation. 
Since his conversion he has been earnestly engaged in Baptist 
mission work.—Rev. Henry Powers has resigned the pastor- 
ate of the Church of the Messiah in New York (Unitarian, and 
formerly Mr. Hepworth’s). He is convinced that unless a 
speedy and radical change takes place in its business man- 
agement, the church will cease to exist before long. To try 
to hold on to the present edifice in its embarrassed financial 
state, will, in Mr. Powers’ opinion, necessitate in the future, 
as it has done in the past, ‘‘such a fierce and all-absorbing 
struggle for bare existenco simply, that in the meantime the 
chief purpose and work of a church organization will be 
steadily and almost entirely lost sight of.’-—Rev. W. J. Bora- 
pas, a missionary whose station is way up on the McKenkie 
River, in the frozen regions of this continent, after an eight 
years’ absence concluded last fall to visit his friends in milder 
latitudes. He set out in September and came down on foot 
much of the way, reaching St. Paul four months later. He 
states that life is not unendurable in his missionary field. 














FOREIGN. 


Rev. Newman Hall has returned to London and re- 
ceived a warm welcome from his people. In his remarks on 
the occasion, he stated’ that he had been successful in raising 
about seven thousand dollars in this country for the interna- 
tional or Lincoln tower to be erected over the new Surrey 
chapel, and that he should continue to lecture in England 
until the entire sum required was obtained. 





What the Rev. Dr. Joseph Brown said at one of the 
great revival meetings in Glasgow lately might be said with 
equal point and force everywhere else. There was great need 
that bad men should be made good and good men better, but 
he would hardly venture to say which of these needs was the 
more important. Yetif he had the choice of two blessings, 
that a thousand persons should be converted to the low level 
of .our ordinary piety, or that a thousand saints should be 
quickened to apostolic fervor and activity and zeal, he did not 
know but that in the wide and comprehensive view he should 
prefer the latter, because every one of these revived saints 
would be a center of holy influence and holy life; and if the 
citizens of Glasgow were revived, how soon might they hope 
that the leaven would ieaven the whole lump. 





One party in the Church of England seems deter- 
mined to establish Episcopacy in the Island of Madagascar, 
where the London Missionary Society (Independent) has done 
so much and would seem to have the right of the entire field. 
This party received a check in the refusal of Lord Granville 
to authorize the appointment of a bishop for that island, but 
it has been successful in having such a bishop consecrated in 
Scotland. The London Record does not hesitate to condemn 
the course the high churchmen have taken, and thus speaks 
of Lord Granville’s action: “He has steadfastly declined to 
listen to the importunities of ultra-Church deputations, head- 
ed by imposing names, seeking to intermeddle with Chris- 
tian missions in a remote but populous island in the Indian 
Ocean, and. enable Episcopalians to build on the foundations 
of Congregationaliste. The Government at home deemed the 





request as involving an uncalled-for interference with Prot- 
estant missionaries, who, without the aid of the state, had 
been, under God, the means of introducing, at their own ex- 
pense of money and toil, the advantages of civilization and 
the blessings of Christianity into one of ‘the dark places of 
the earth,’ previously ‘full of the habitations of cruelty.’ It 
would have been an act of folly on the part of her majesty’s 
ministry thus to irritate, at such a crisis as the present, the 
most powerful section of the Nonconformists at home, and to 
give to the enemies of a state Church, if not a substantial 
grievance, at least a plausibte ground of complaint.” The 
Record is satisfied that the London Missionary Society will 
steadfastly maintain its independence, and continue to pursue 
the same attitude in Madagascar which they have hitherto 
held in common with those who were their predecessors in 
the noble work of evangelizing the heathen. 





It will not be forgotten that while Livingstone, 
whose death now seems to be beyond a doubt, was one of the 
first explorers of his time, he was also a faithful missionary 
and philantiropist. The one object of his youth was to be- 
eome a laborer in some heathen Iand, and for the first sixteen 
years of his service in Africa he worked and preached with 
rare devotion among the natives, many of whom owed their 
conversion to his agency. He found his wife on missionary 
ground in the daughter of Rev. Robert Moffat, whose name 
will forever be associated with success in the African fields. 
With her as a companion, Livingstone labored zealously and 
cheerfully, and when he subsequently developed that love of 
exploration which brought him worldly fame, he never failed 
to teach the principles of the true religion wherever and when- 
ever he could. His efforts for the suppression of the slave- 
trade were unremitting and often successful. He was a type 
of a fearless and open Christian, and this fact cannot be over- 
shadowed by his fame as an explorer. 


Mr. Bright, having written a letter to a theological 
student, in which he used the expression that he thought it 
was terrible that ministers should have to read or speak two 
sermons every Sabbath on very nearly the same topics to the 
same people, the Nonconformist adds that it is indeed “terri- 
ble, and ought to be put down by some society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to preachers.” As for the two sermons, 
there may bea question whether in many instances one.would 
not be better; but when it comes to the matter of preaching 
on tho same subject Sunday after Sunday, ministers are well 
assured from within that it is not “ terrible.’”” The preacher’s 
great topics are continually new to himself, and they could 
be made invariably new to his hearers. What is terrible is 
just that lack of freshness which is the characteristic ef so 
many sermons and for which the individual preacher is to 
blame. The subject matter of the Gospel itself is never dull. 








Miss Ricketts, of Brighton, England, believing that 
she had a mission in life, set her hand to it with devoted en- 
thusiasm eleven years ago, and is now se2ing the fruits of her 
work. She is at the head of a Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, whose membership is composed of girls engaged in 
houses of business or those working on their own account, 
while several of the daughters of the wealthier tradesmen 
belong to it. They now have acentral hall, own a fine library, 
and carry on a certain amount of home and foreign mission 
work. One member, for instance, has provided weekly din- 
ners for destitute children for the last three winters, and an- 
other is starting a blanket society. Others are otherwise en- 
gaged in good works. Miss Ricketts’ chief aim is to introduce 
into business life an entire devotion to Christ, and to have 
business transactions governed by the strictest rules of truth 
and honesty; then, by means of the library and social meet- 
ings, to impart a taste for literature and Bible study. It may 
well be imagined that this lady is held in high esteem and 
affection by those who know what she is trying to do in 
Brighton. i 


The bane of the Protestant churches in Bohemia is 
the taint of rationalism that pervades them. An effort to 
counteract it has taken shape within a few years, and now 
some six or soven believing Reformed pastors are engaged in 
promoting a true spiritual life among their people. They are 
making some headway notwithstanding that the rationalistic 
party is strong and violent, and has the superintendent (or 
Bishop) virtually on its side. Their Christian publishing society 
has issued its first instalmen tof a Bohemian evangelical liter- 
ature; one pastor has founded a promising school, and an- 
other, the Rey. Pfarrer Dushek, edits a religious paper and 
bears the brunt of the battle with the other side. These facts, 
for which we are indebted to one of the missionaries of the 
American Board stationed at Prague, will give our readers an . 
insight into the religious situation in that direction. They 
will also give increased pertinence to the moving appeal with 
which this brother closes his letter. »‘* Do stir up Christians,” 
he writes, “to pray tore for the Lord’s work at home and 
abroad; to pray more specifically, more directly, more con- 
stantly, more believingly. Let’s have an army of believing 
pray-ers, and I don’t care a cent about the state of the treas- 
ury ; the work will go on, and the Lord will see that the treas- 
ury is filled, even if none but widows cast in their mites,” 








A frank and gracious tribute was lately paid by Rev. 
Principal Caird of the Free Church of Scotland to Rev. Mr. 
Knight, the Dundee minister who was tried not long since by 
his Presbytery on a charge of heresy in his views of the effi- 
cacy of prayer. Mr. Knight’s congregation warmly support- - 
ed him all through the controversy, and they have now sep- 
arated from their Assembly, and become an independent 
organization. When ‘their new church was dedicated, Dr. 
Caird was present and alluded as follows to Mr. Knight: “I 
cannot let myself be hindered by any motive of delicacy from 
at least expressing the warm sympathy I feel for your pastor . 
and yourselves. My friends will not misunderstand me when 
I say that the philosophical and theological standpoint he has. 
been led to adopt is not my own, and his writings contain 
some opinions and conclusions with which I have not been 
able to agree. But all the more on that account am I dis- 
posed, in common with many in all churches, to recognize in 
him one of the most acute and patient ministers which the 
Christian Church contains; all the more on that account, be- 
lieving as I do that exact theological unanimity is not the 
true bond of Christian fellowship, and discerning in him that 
love and loyalty to Christ, and that entire surrender of spirit 
to His service which overleaps and embraces the widest intel- 
leotual differences; am I irresistibly impelled to claim and ac-': 
knowledge him as a Christian brother and friend. It would 
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be an evil omen for the churches of Scotland if their eccle- 
siastical limits were so straitened that such a man as he could 
find no place of shelter amongst them.” Obviously this was 
an act of Christian courtesy and kindness on the part of Dr. 
Qaird, who otherwise, as a member of the Presbytery, felt 
constrained to vote against Mr. Knight. 


The Geleck. 


x [From Tuesday, Jan. 27, to Monday, Feb. 2.] 


'' King Coffee, of Ashantee, has been so badly fright- 
ened by the British that he has sent twelve ambassadors to 
gue for peace. These Sir Garnet Wolseley has retained as 
hostages for the lives of certain prisoners captured by the 
Ashantees, sending word to the King, meanwhile, that he 
will treat with him only at his capital. This manner of con- 
ducting negotiations has the merit of being easy of compre- 
hension by the savage intellect. Probably no more ambassa- 
dors will be sent to Sir Garnet, but the King will readily com- 
prehend that if he continues the war no quarter will be given 
er asked. 

















General Howard’s case came up for discussion in the 
House on Friday upon the resolution for a Court of Inquiry 
reported by the Military Committee. Why in the world, unless 
for the sake of talk, the House should have gone into a discus- 
gion about the right of the accused to challenge members of a 
Court, it is impossible to conjecture. Courts of inquiry and 
commissions of army officers are governed by the same rules 
which obtain in regular courts martial. In them the right of 
oOhallenge is always accorded, and sustained if preferred on 
reasonable grounds. Whatever the object, various Repub- 
lican members talked about it so much that Fernando Wood 
‘was provoked, being nowise loth to do so, into one of his bit- 
ter attacks on General Howard, accusing him of always ob- 
structing an investigation while seeming to favor it, and re- 
ferring to the former investigation and report as a white- 
washing affair. This called out Messrs. Townsend and Hoar, 
‘who served on the committee, and Fernando became the ob- 
ject of some caustic remarks. All this consumed two hours, 
-which was the outside limit of time allotted for the debate. 


Commander Edward P. Lull, U. S. N., has reported 
upon the route for a ship canal, which he has been engaged 
in surveying, frem the Atlantic to the Pacific, via Lake Nic- 
aragua. This is the third practicable line which has been 
surveyed by the Government, and, as a comparison of the 
three routes will probably show with sufficient accuracy 
‘which is the most desirable, farther surveys, except for final 
location, will, it is hoped, prove unnecessary. The lake is ac- 
-eepted by all authorities as the most feasible line for the 
middle division of the canal. The eastern and western 
-divisions, connecting it with the two oceans, remain to be 
decided upon, and of these the western division received the 
‘most careful attention, as the eastern is definitely indicated 
by the course of the San Juan river. Commander Lull and 
his officers examined several defiles through the Cordilleras 
-which separate the Lake from the Pacific, and decided that 
he choice lay between two routes, by the Rio del Medis or 
‘the Rio del Lajas. The two routes are about the same length, 
48 miles, and the estimated cost favors the Lajas rout by 
about $2,000,000. These rivers are not shown on ordinary 
maps, being small and comparatively unimportant for ordi- 
‘mary purposes. This inter-oceanic canal is simply a question 
-of time. It will be built sooner or later, and the Government 
“will have to do it. 


* Army reduction in all its forms is occupying the 
attention of the House Military Committee, and, upon the 
‘wholes, a good deal of very convincing testimony is being col- 
‘leoted in favor of maintaining at least the present numbers. 
The evidence of various officers of high standing is entirely 
opposed to any reduction, especially of the line. While we 








“have a vust stretch of frontier to defend aganst enemies g0 | 


‘active and crafty as the Indians it is useless to think of re- 
-duotion. No policy, peaceful or otherwise, can be successful 
with such tribes as the Apaches unless there is an adequate 
force at hand as a constant reminder of the power which 
4s behind the treaty-makers. General Sheridan, who was 
called from his command, the Division of the Missouri, 
to testify before the Committee, described the duties 
which fell to his troops. He considered the force at his 
Aisposal (16,000 men) sufficient, under existing circumstances, 
to guard the vast tract bounded by Illinois on the east, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and Nevada on the west, British Columbia on 
the north, and the Gulf of Mexico on the south, but he said 
that his men were probably harder worked than any other 
soldiers in the world. This is certainly a liberal opinion, com- 
Yng from an officer who a few years ago had a hundred thou- 
-gand men within a half hour’s gallop of his headquarters, and 
anyone who will measure this division on a map and compare 
4t with some State with which he is familiar will realize how 
Many the posts must be, and how feeble their garrisons in 
erder to keep up even a show of force at all important points. 


On second thought, the President decided not to send 
& special message to Congress on the subject of Louisiana 
affairs. This leaves matters in a rather hopeless condition ; 
for [Congress will not, judging from the past, be very likely 
to undertake sweeping reformatory measures on its own re- 
sponsibility. Meanwhile, there is a deal of log-rolling, and so 
on, ip the third House at Washington. Senator Carpenter 
spoke at considerable length on Thursday, advocating a new 
election, and reviewing the manner in which the election of 
Kellogg and his confréres was brought about. It is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether both bouses will venture to 
order a new election; but Pinchback, it is nearly certain, 
will not get his seat. Indeed, the Mr. Ray who was chosen 
by the Kellogg Legislature for the short term was not recog- 
nized last year by the Senate, and subsequent developments 
have not served to increase any one’s confidence in the legal- 
ity of a document vouched for merely by Kellogg’s guber- 
matorial signature. We are giad to see that the rash plan 
for sending a military commission to New Orleans to manage 
a new election bas died a natural death. No doubt, there are 
many who believe that such a commission would, if detailed 
for the purpose, do the business more fairly and honorably 
than any available civilians could do it; but an immense 
majority regard such a proceeding as extremely 








dangerous. 
Probably no one, even at Washington, ever seriously ad- 


vocated a project so entirely contrary to the traditions of the 
country during a time of peace. 


To the many dangers which threaten the traveler on 
English railroads a new one has been added. The average 
Briton has become measurably wonted to taking his chances 
in the matter of collisions and of being shut up in a compart- 
ment with insane fellow passengers, but he has heretofore 
been accustomed to regard the casual “ six-shooter,”” whese 
crack, as he devoutly believes, is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception on American railways, as a strictly transatlantic in- 
stitution. His dream, however, isatanend. A Birmingham 
manufacturer and his wife were comfortably riding the other 
day on the London and Northwestern railway, and fell into 
conversation with an apparently harmless American. Doubt- 
less, as is the reprehensible custom of our countrymen, he re- 
galed his companions with tales of a sensational description, 
and found it convenient to illustrate his remarks by an exhi- 
bition of his favorite weapon. To quiet the fears of the lady, 
he, in an off-hand way, emptied the revolver at the open 
window, and having, as he supposed, discharged all the bar- 
rels, proceeded to show his neighbor how it worked. The 
result was that he shot the gentleman in the face. The wound 
fortunately proved dangerous instead of fatal, and we are 
glad to learn that our countryman was fully exonerated by 
the court which inquired into the affair, as well as by the 
wounded man and his wife. — 


Among the measures which may be regarded as 
comparatively new is the License Law now before a special 
committee of the Massachusetts General Court. Mr. Palmer, 
of Boston, is the author of the law, which provides for paid 
commissioners, to be appointed by the mayor and aldermen 
of all the cities in the State, with powers to grant licenses, to 
examine premises, and analyze liquors at any time, and call 
on the local police in case of need. Makers of cider, or of 
native wine, may sell their liquids without a license, but must 
not allow the buyer to consume his puurchase on the pre- 
mises. Importers, too, may sell in the original package with- 
out a license. Innkeepers, victualers, grocers, druggists, 
apothecaries, etc., may have licenses at various prices, ranging 
from $50 up to $5,000, and, in general, increasing in amount 
directly as the distance of the place of sale from Boston State 
House diminishes. Barkeepers who may allow their cus- 
tomers to drink on the spot have to pay more for a license 
than do others, and they are held responsible for selling to a 
person already intoxicated, may be punished heavily for sell- 
ing adulterated liquor, may be made to pay damages at the 
suit of an abused wife, and may be forbidden under definite 
penalties to sell liquor to certain individuals who may bo 
designated by the commissioners. All sorts of beer, cider, 
and wines are included in the definition of intoxicating 
liquors. What the committee will do with the bill is not 
known, but it contains many good features. Under its pro- 
visions, the trouble will be to secure brave, faithful, and, 
most of all, common-sensed commissioners. Such men are 
sometimes to be found, but they are not very abundant. 
Nevertheless, the prospect of salaries of $1,000 to $5,000 may 
bring them to the front. : 


Few men have had so many obituaries written while 
still among the living as David Livingstone, the explorer of 
Central Africa. Gertainly his death has been announced at 
least three or four times within twice as many years, and it 
was not unnatural that the dispatch which repeated the story 
early in the weck was at first regarded with incredulity. 
There appears, however, to be no doubt the brave-hearted, 
eccentric old wanderer has at Jast died in harness. Details 
are as yet wholly wanting, but it is known that he was on his 
way toward the coast, probably with the intention of returning 
to England after his latest explorations, when he was pros- 
trated by a fever, brought on by unusual exposure, and had 
not enough left of his former vigor to rally from its effects. 
Thus closes a life of which more than thirty years have been 
spent in Africa. His last visit to England was a short one, 
ending in 1865, at which time he disappeared from the range 
of civilization, and, after one or two letters, was heard from 
only through the most untrustworthy channels until Stanley’s 
famous expedition found him gray, worn, and feeble, but 
still determined to persevere in his chosen task. How he re- 
fused to return to England, how he accepted the aid offered 
him by Stanley on behalf of the New York Herald, how he 
started westward to prove a certain river to be the Nile which 
the world believes to be the Congo, is still fresh in every one’s 
memory. His death took place in June of last year while he 
was on his way northward from Lake Bemba, five hundred 
mniles south of Ujiji, where Stanley found him. Presumably 
some notes of his explorations will be found among his effects, 
which, with his embalmed body, are on the way to England: 
It is to be feared, however, that his habit of trusting to 
memory has practically deprived the world of the benefit of 
this last expedition. 














Philadelphia just now deserves all the help and sym- 
pathy that we in New York were so sorely in need of a couple 
of yearsago. Her Ring-masters, far from being in jail, are 
still unwhipped of justice, and they are managing affairs 
with such boldness and such unscrupulously skillful use of 
party machinery that there is great danger lest at the coming 
municipal election they may gain a damaging victory. Of 
course, such a result will merely postpone the day of reckon- 
ing, for the downfall of this Ring is as inevitable as fate; but 
its defeat will be a triumph for the right, and will be applaud- 
ed by all right-fecling men of whatever party. In December 
the adoption of the new State Constitution gave Pennsyl- 
vanians good ground for hope that the power of the Ring was 
everywhere broken; for the vote in favor of reform was 
overwhelming alike in city and country. The Ring to which 
we refer is, we are sorry to say, a Republican one, but itis none 
the less objectionable on that account. It has even been 
known as the “ Cameron Ring,” and has naturally some inti- 
mate affiliations in high quartersat Washington. It is, never- 
theless, a very corrupt affair, has opposed all attempts at re- 
form, and is now engaged in a determined effort to establish 
itself in power. Colonel McClure, the reform candidate for 
mayor, is a democrat who has always been active in op- 
position to the Ring, presumably on partly partisan grounds, 
and in favor of reform in general, on humanitarian grounds. 
The danger is that his democratic antecedents will deprive 
him of enough votes to insure the election of the Ring ticket, 
not that Mr. Stokley, the Republican candidate, is objection- 
able. He is said to be a good man. But the chances of his 
success are so remote, when considered in connection with 


the machinery which is at work for effecting divisions, that, 





by all accounts, it is highly important that friends of reform 
in both parties should unite on Colonel McClure, who cer- 
tainly has as fair a record as can be now-a-days expected of 
& politician. t 


In Congress the financial outlook is better rather 
than worse. That is to say, the inflationists seem to the out. 
side observer to be losing ground. In the Senate the genera) 
debate on resumption was resumed on Wednesday. Mr. Bay- 
ard of Delaware, and Mr. Morrell of Vermont, spoke at length 
in favor of resumption, the latter reviewing Mr. Boutwell’s 
course rather severely, and pointing to the action of the 
National Board of Trade and other commercial associations 
as a true index of the sense of financiers on the questions at 
issue. Indeed the resolutions of these organizations all over 
the country have been well nigh unanimous in denouncing 
inflation as such. On Thursday Mr. Fenton presented a peti- 
tion signed by many prominent New Yorkers, which ought to 
command attcntion for its modcration and good sense. We 
print it as showing the opinion of many leaders of finandial 
affairs in the financial center of the country: 

Your petitioners—bankers, merchants and citizens of the 
city of New York—respectiiliy represent thet they view with 
alarm the numerous proposi#ons before congress for increas- 
ing the volume of the currency. They believe that any ad- 
ditional issuc of ee money, either directly by the govern- 
ment, or indirec the national banks by authority of the 
government, would most injurious to the interests of the 
nation. The country is now suffering, and bas been for the 
past twelve years, great loss and inconvenience arising from 
an i eomable currency. Values of all kinds of merchan- 
dise and other property are ope ge | fluctuating, owing to 
the constantly changing price of gold, and thus no cer! 
calculations can be made in business. Speculation of all 
kinds is stimulated by the excessive volume of the currency, 
and the minds of the whole nation are demoralized and render- 
ed unfit for the pursuits of steady industry. Your petition- 
ers beg leave to represent most earnestly that a resumption 
of - mpd payments at the earliest practicable time is im 
tively required by the true interests of the nation, and they 
most respectfully deprecate the issue of any more currency, 
as such a proceeding would postpone indefinitely a return 
a sound financial condition. Your petitioners therefore pray 
that no more issues of paper shall take place, and that the 

reenbacks already issued out of the so-called reserve shall 

withdrawn n as speedily as possible, In the present 
state of the money market the government can obtain what- 
ever money it requires as a loan at a low rate of interest, and 
this, your petitioners respectfully suggest, would be a far 
better way of obtaining funds than by issuing irredeemable 
currency. 


In the House inflation carried its head higher than in the 
Senate, and Mr. Phelps, of New Jersey, only succeeded after 
much discouragement in getting a very mild clause favoring 
aspecie basis tacked tothe bill of the Banking Committee, 
So far, however, as it goes, it is good. It proposes that, begin- 
ning in July next, the Government shall call in two millions 
of greerbdacks monthly, and issuc in place thersof notes for a 
like amount bearing a promise to pay in gold two years after 
date. Any excess of gold not needed for current expenses to 
be retained asa fund for the ultimate redemption of those 
notes. At least this fixes a definite date for partial redemp- 
tion of our, at present, irredeemable currency. Meanwhile 
there is a decal of talk about the West and South being in 
favor of unlimited greenbacks, and about the iratrinsio ad- 
vantage of a paper over a coin ourrency, but people are be- 
ginning to ask why we do not hear from these inflationists if 
they exist out of Washington, for thus far our chief knowl- 
edge of them comes from their supposed representatives. 


Cable news from England is of considerable polit- 
ical importance, being no less than the dissolution of 
Parliament at the instance of the Premier. Accompanying 
the announcement was an address from Mr. Gladstone, of 
which we have as yet only a sketch. The ministry has not 











. been really strong for several years, and notably has its po- 


sition seemed insecure since the defeat on the Irish Uni- 
versity bill a short timo since, when as may be remembered 
the Gladstone ministry resigned, and was only re-instated 
when it turned out that the opposition, with Mr. Disraeli at 
its head, was unwilling to claim tho fruits of its victory, 
The resumption of office under such circumstances was a 
somewhat discouraging task, but Mr. Gladstove loyally un- 
dertook it, foreseeing doubtless that a crisis was not’ far off, 
Nearly all the elections which have since been held resulted 
unfavorably to the ministry and favorably to the conserva- 
tives, in spite of the recent extension of tho suffrage. The 
English papers have been discussing this most unlooked-for 
state of things for weeks, and in spite of all attempts to ex- 
plain, the conclusions deduced have not been re-assuring to 
Mr. Gladstone, as a minister, however complimentary they 
may have been to himasa man. The latest transatlantic jour- 
nals, too, give accounts of an affair which caused such wide- 
spread indignation in Great Britain that it may well have had 
some effect in hastening the crisis. Indeed, the Pall Mall 
Gazette heads its comments on the case as “The Final Blun- 
der,”’ foreseeing apparently the coming disturbance. It seems 
that a County Sheriff and Judge of thirty years’ standing fell 
suddenly ill, and took the regular steps to secure a leave of 
absence and a substitute. Mr. Lowe, the Home Secretary, 
authorized a reply, which after a short, though somewhat 
commendatory preface, informed the petitioner that the in- 
terests of the public service reauired his immediate resigna- 
tion. It is admitted by all the authorities that the Sheriff was 
an excellent officer, and even the pancrs which are disposed 
to favor the ministry are full of wrath at this attempt to 
make place for some favorite by driving an old and faithful 
servant from office. Happily perhaps, for him, the Sheriff 
died on the morning of the day when he should have received 
this harsh sentence of the Home Secretary. We are spared 
such trials of temper in this country. Who ever heard of a 
United States official being asked to resign in order that some 
administration retainer miebt be appointed in his stead? On 
the contrary, the usual practice is to notify him peremptorily 
that his “ services are no longer reauired.”” But to return to 
the coming elections in Envland. The questions at issue are 
foreshadowed by the Premier’s address, which announces 
that the Government purposes to abolish the income tax, re- 
adjust the Educational Act, revise the land, game, and liquor 
laws, and exempt from duty many articles in general con- 
sumption. The elections a1% to be held within a little more 
than a month, and we mar note in this connection that a 
would-be member of parliament has of late fallen a victim 
to a patriotic willingness to kiss the children of electors, in 
order to secure maternal influence in canvassing for paternal 
votes. The votes, we believe, were obtained, but at the price, 
if we may agoept the account, of three separate attacks. of. 
measles, If such things happen inthe quiet of an ordinary . 
canvass, what an enidemic of infantine but contagious mais- 
dies may we not look for in a zeneral election. ; 
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CONCERNING AIR. 


N order to appreciate fully the importance of 
pure air, it is necessary to understand its physio- 
logical relations to the animal economy. 

Air accomplishes two things—it is the vehicle by 
means of which a large portion of the waste, dead, poi- 
sonous matter which is constantly generated in the 
system, and thrown off by the lungs and skin, is carried 
away from it, and it brings to the system oxygen, a 
substance without which no life can exist fora moment. 

In regard to the first point, it is only necessary to 
state that the ability of the air to carry away from the 
body its poisonous emanations is in exact proportion 
to the purity of the air. In order that the air be pure 
it must.be continually changed; otherwise a person is 
enveloped in a constantly thickening cloud of “his 
dead self,” and breathes himself over and over again; 
under which circumstances it may truly be said that 
** man’s worst enemy is his own breath.” 

In order the more fully to understand what is ac- 
complished by oxygen within the system, let us call to 
mind what occurs outside the body when oxygen forms 
‘combinations with any of that class of substances 
«called organic. 

The term organic matter is used to distinguish that 
which has at some time’ undergone the process of 
growth: it includes all animal and vegetable matter 
which has not lost its character as such by the process 
of decay, or by some form of combustion; it differs 
from all other matter (which is called inorganic) in the 
very important circumstance that it contains stored 
up within it, ina latent form, what it is called force. 

During the process of growth, aJl animal and vege- 
table existences appropriate and imprison the rays of 
light and heat which they receive from the sun, the 
vegetable directly and the animal for the most part 
indirectly, through the medium of food. 

Now it is the great office of “oxygen to liberate this 
latent force. In the familiar example of ordinary 
combustion it is liberated as light and heat, but the 
particular form of its manifestation varies with the 
varying circumstances attending its liberation. 

If a kernel of wheat, for instance, be exposed to an 
‘elevated temperature in the presence of oxygen, a 
chemical union takes place between the oxygen and 
the elements of the wheat, light and heat are given 
out, and that which was organic, live matter becomes 
inorganic and dead. The oxygen has, as it were, en- 
tered in and driven out the force from its hiding-place. 
A process similar to this occurs in the living body; 
here as in the kernel of wheat is force in a latent form, 
which must be set free by the same agent, oxygen. 

In the body, however, matter exists in a great vari- 
ety of forms, and the circumstances and conditions 
attending the liberation of its force are many and dis- 
similar. Hence we might expect what we actually 
observe, a great variety of dynamic manifestations 
within the body. 

Oxygen is carried by the blood to every microscopic 
point of the system, it stands ready wherever there is 
organic matter, which is everywhere, to form combi- 
nations with it and set at liberty the imprisoned 
force. When this force is set free in muscular tissue, 
it msaifests itself as muscular contraction; in nerve 
tissue, it takes the form of nerve force; in one organ 
it shows itself as an excretive, in another as a secretive 
foree; while in the brain, that most wonderful of all 
mechanisms, it manifests itself under all the varying 
forms of thought evolution and consciousness. This 
union of oxygen with organic matter precedes and is 
the efficient cause of all activity within the body. But 
the matter which by this union has yielded up its force 
has hecome dead; its office in the system has been ac- 
complished. ‘No sooner, however, does it assume this 
lifeless form, than there is developed in the surround- 
ing atoms a force of repulsion which separates it from 
the living tissue and throws it off into the blood, by 
which it is carried to the different secretory organs, 
and by them alienated from the system. The lungs 
and skin do a large share of this eliminating, and it is 
with this effete matter thata person contaminates the 
air. But the blood which carries the oxygen carries 
also the material for repair; and no sooner is the dead 
atom expelled than a live atom rushes in and takes its 
place, where it remains until called upon in turn to 
yield up its life, and thus fulfill its mission in the great 
economy of nature. 

These considerations enable us to realize the impor- 
tant part which oxygen plays in the phenomena of 
life. There can be no perfect development and no 
healthy efficient action without a liberal supply. This 
supply, in the exact form which the system demands, 
is furnished by pure atmospheric air. In this way ox- 
ygen comes to the lungs mingled in due proportion 
with nitrogen, a portion of it being in that modified 
form called ozone. 

All pure air contains ozone, and owes its life and 
health-giving power in no small degree to its presence. 

Air is deprived of its ozone and loaded with poison- 
ous matter by being breathed, by passing through the 
hot-air chamber of an over-heated furnace, and by 

passing over decaying animal and vegetable matter, 
such, for instance, as exists in open sewers and cess- 
pools. 

Fou) *vater-closets and damp, unclean cellars accom- 
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plish the same result: so in an emment degree do those 
ingenious contrivances called Baltimore heaters; also 
stoves and ranges with heater attachments. In all of 
them air that has been breathed, perhaps several times 
over, is called upon to do duty a second time, after hav- 
ing been purified, as the writer has been gravely in- 
formed, by passing through a heated chamber, where 
it is deprived of its ozone, and freighted with coal-gas. 
These things subserve an excellent purpose where 
scarcity of air renders economy in its use an object, 
and where a surplus of population makes it desirable 
to increase the bills of mortality; but where air is 
plenty and cheap, they can be dispensed with without 
detriment. 

By such causes a vast amount of disease is produced. 
The necessity of keeping the lungs abundantly sup- 
plied with pure air ought to be fully appreciated by 
everyone, and especially by those who have the care 
of households. Such subjects have a close relation with 
the development of the highest Christian character. 
Paul says, ‘‘ Know ye not that your body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost?” Certainly then the temple should 
be taken good care of. Cheerfulness, purity of mind, 
clearness of spirit by which to discern Divine truth— 
in a word, spiritual health—is fostered by bodily health. 
To poison the body by foul air is to poison the soul as 
well. M. D. 

Monrcxair, N. J. 








IN AN OLD FARM-HOUSE. 
By A. B. Harris. 


A LARGE, plain house, of the simplest, most 

barn-like style of architecture—if architecture 
it could be called—with small windows of small panes; 
one front door, one side door, and one back door; and 
an immense square chimney in the center, up against 
which all the fire-places were built—one in each front 
room, one in each of the chambers over them, one cor- 
nering in queerly in a little bed-room, and one of di- 
mensions which would take in a sled-length of wood, 
in the kitchen—and you have the typical New England 
farm-house of the better sort of half a century ago. 
There were no wings, or jogs, or bay-windows, or pi- 
azzas; they “stood four-square to all the winds that 
blew.”’ No ‘boys’ houses”’ these, “‘ without a plan,” 
full of surprises as to their internal arrangément, like 
his of Litchfield—described (in a recent number of the 
Christian Union) in “ cellars, garrets and barns ’’—but 
all as near alike as the tenement houses in a block, or 
a row of peas in a pod; only, where ono owner located 
the pantry, another might by chance have put the lit- 
tle bed-room, both of which invariably opened off one 
end of the kitchen; and vice versa. They were so 
alike, with an occasional difference only, that when 
you stepped in at the front door, you knew just where 
to go, and what you would find as to rooms. 

A square hall, from which steep, narrow stairs, with 
two turns and two landings, led into one like it over- 
head ; on each side, the “ fore-rooms” a good deal pan- 
elled; the best one, the parlor, always awfully shut up, 
except on Thanksgiving day, and on wedding and fu- 
neral occasions—being grimly associated with the lat- 
ter—was furnished with a “ buffet’ or‘corner cupboar1 
—delightful place!—where, in one I have in mind, the 
lovely old wine-glasses were kept—most exquisite of 
tulip-shaped cups on slenderest of stems—and the spare 
silver—such quaint little tea-spoons and things—and 
the china tea-sets—grandmother’s tea-things, out of 
which the tea always tasted so good—each frail, half- 
transparent cup a gem of beauty; of softly tinted 
ground-work, on which were tiny bouquets of flowers 
or landscapes, with a charming arabesque pattern 
along the rims. 

Between the front windows, in that darkened apart- 
ment, was the great mirror, tipping forward so that 
you saw yourself in it from head to foot; its top carved 
in the shape of a bunch of plumes, and in among them 
were peacock’s feathers by way of ornament; it rested 
on gilded knobs curiously carved—you might take the 
heads for cherubs or griffins, as you liked—altogether 
a rich and unique looking-giass it was; and beneath it 
hung two oval gilt frames enclosing the heads of the 
master and mistress cut in black—the “ profiles,’ so 
fashionable in that day, the silhoucttes of this. There 
too were the framed ‘‘sampler,” lettered in cross- 
stitch, satin stitch, eyelet stitch, and every other fancy 
stitch known among young ladies of that period; and 
certain extraordinary paintings in water-colors, 
wherein an incredibly tall woman, with the feet of an 
infant a week old, and waist-line close up under her 
arms, might have been seen, and was seen by our ad. 
miring eyes—to which she was as fine as the Sistine 
Madqnna—standing in the center of a lawn, amidst 
blue and yellow china asters bigger than her head. 
On the high mantel-piece were a pair of hand-screens 
—flower pieces done on white velvet—and tall brass 
candlesticks with a little scalloped rim at the top, like 
@ miniature salver, to catch the dripping tallow; and 
in the fire-place below, showing in the summer through 
bowery mazes of asparagus branches, the great brass 
andirons, always kept so bright that you could see 
your face in them, in a kiud of shifting double which 
seemed forever vanishing around the balls. There too 
were kept David’s clarionet and Joseph’s bass viol, 
mysterious in green baize behind the door; and shells 
and curious boxes and things from Japan, brought 
home by some sea-captain. But it was not a pleasant 
room at all. 

The other, across the “ walk,’’ as they called it, was 


| of the dawn. 
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a delightsome place, where an open wood-fire burned 
from September until the next July; in whose blaze 
the old house-dog basked at will, stretched out on the 
rug before the hearth, while the cat was curled lazily 
near him; and the roomy chairs of your grand-father 
and grand-mother occupied each its corner. It was in 
that room the clock stood; and the desk, tall as the 
clock, from which the old gentleman would produce 
his knee-buckles and curious relics; and there were 
the elegant round-table, which you could turn up on 
one side and bring down with a snap—shutting it into 
a table again by a latch; and the dainty three-legged 
stand, on which lay the old family Bible, full of re- 
markable pictures, which you seldom grew tired of 
looking at. 

Above these rooms, the square chambers, paneled, 
low-posted, and floored with narrow boards, of such 
grain as would delight the modern builder; with mass- 
ive ‘‘ tent bedsteads,”’ hard bow-backed chairs, and in 
each, a “case of drawers” reaching to the ceiling; 
threatening, dangerous-locking pieces of furniture, 
which we children were afraid to sleep in the room 
with. But at the back, in one corner, was the dearest 
little bed-room, just big enough, just small enough, 
with one window looking to the east, where one could 
lie in thesummer mornings and see the crimson glories 
And it opened into a long chamber, 
where a window at the north showed you a mountain 
peak, like a picture in a frame; and another gave you 
the sight of green fields sloping to a forest, with hills 
beyond, and the western sky above; so that if the ris- 
ing of the sun was glorious from the eastern, equally 
so was his going down from this. And it wasin this 
ample room, close by this western window, that the 
looma stood, where in the long summer afternoons the 
hired girl, or your maiden aunt, sat and wove. Perch- 
ed on the high bench within that ponderous piece of 
furniture, she patiently shot the shuttle through, and 
drove the great beam back, with two beats as regular 
as machinery, shutting the new thread tight and firm 
against the web. And you could stand there by the 
hour, in childish wonderment at the unerring course 
of the little, slippery, boat-shaped shuttle, pretty as a 
toy, as it slid through the threads, always coming out 
just right; and at the reeds, and the long skeins fasten- 
ed to the beam, and at the gradually increasing roll of 
cloth, which grew so under her dexterous hand. There 
were the quill-wheel, and the spinning-wheel, with its 
great bunch of rolls, which you used surreptitiously to 
try your hand at converting into yarn; and the clock- 
reel, which measured off the knots with a tick; and 
bunches of skeins hung against the side of the house; 
and a pervasive sinell of wool was in all that region. 

In the darkest corner of the room, a narrow door, 
which let you into the garret where they spread the 
cranberries on sheets on the floor, and the Bartlett 
pears, and where you could always find butternuts in 
boxes or barrels away in under the eaves. 

But it was never so desirable to be up there as where 
the work of the house was going on; especially the 
cheese-making, or the baking. If it wasin the summer, 
it must be the former; only it was a prolonged pro- 
cess, which did not reach the culminating point of 
delight until after dinner, and you must forego the 
pleasure of going off into the fields in the hay-cart, and 
everything else desirable, if you wanted to see the curd 
got into the hoop, and have a chance at the stray bits 
which the girl might drop in doing it, or might be 
teased into giving you. When it was all over with, 
and she had given a final screw to the cheese-press, 
which gave intermittent creaks thenceforth through 
tho afternoon, as the weight gradually settled—empha- 
sizing, as one might say, the monotonous dropping of 
whey heard through the still house, while your grand- 
father dozed in his chair, and your grandmother in hers 
—you might, if you had behaved well, be admitted to 
tho little dark room where they were kept, to see the 
cheeses turned, and where, if you patiently stood and 
waited till she had raised and unctuously rubbed each 
one and replaced it the other side up on the smooth 
shelves, you might be rewarded by the parings of the 
cheese of yesterday—carefully laid by on purpose for 
you. 

That was a house of good cheer. 
many places there were where “‘ victuals” were kept. 
Besides the cellar—odorous of apples—where there was 
a little brown cupboard, never bare, at least in winter; 
and the cheese-room, on whose lower shelf was always 
something eatable; and the buttery, away off, open- 
ing from the wash-room, where were stored in the cold 
weather meats, uncooked, enough to furnish a market, 
and frozen milk, and cream, and butter, and lard, and 
cider apple-sauce, there was a closet beside the fire- 
place in the kitchen full of things good to eat, and 
another—an inexhaustible place—under the “* dressers”’ 
in the corner. A smell of gingerbread, and dougb- 
nuts, and pies, and spiced things in general, always 
issued on the opening of those little double doors. 

Old-fashioned arrangement of old-fashioned houses! 
I wonder why ‘“‘dressers”’ were abolished. Not only 
were they the handy place of deposit for food—in their 
lower department—but from somewhere in there came 
forth, as meal-time came around, all things needful 
wherewith to lay the table for every day—from the 
coarse but snow-white napery, woven in the loom up 
stairs, and made to last a generation, down to the 
queer pepper-box and mustard-pot, which might have 
come over in the Mayflower, so antique was their pat- 
tern. 

There was no dining-room in that style of house; 
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but the kitchen was long enough to accommodate a 
regiment, and then leave plenty of room in corners 
and before the big fire-place. The long, long kitehen 
—who does not remember such an one?—with the wide 
fire, and beside it the brick oven, from whose ponder- 
ous jaws, on baking days, the women of the house 
would draw out with a long iron hook such generous, 
loaves, such steaming puddings, such pans of cakes, 
and crinkled apples, all brown without and lucious 
within, such baked meats—crackling pork and fragrant 
fowls—and pies without number! 

And every one of those homely and home-like and 
most comfortable kitchens had at one end three doors 
in a row, all opening inward; and one of them was at 
the head of the cellar-stairs, and if you lifted the 
wrong latch the chance was that you would, if some 
warning voice did not arrest you before you let go the 
handle, go, stumbling, and trying in vain to save your- 
self, down into the darkness below—happily, not far 
enough to greatly endanger your neck, since, in great 
wisdom, the flight of stairs was made neither long nor 
steep. And was not the kitchen sure to be low-posted, 
and lined with wood from floor to plastering, and 
painted dark, and so mellowed and polished by age 
and smoke and steam that it had the warmth if not the 
beauty of oak? And the adornments—were they notan 
old fowling-piece—a “‘ Queen’s arm’’ perhaps—on rude 
prackets; a tobacco-box, shaped like a wall-pocket, 
above the fire-place; leathern loops, in which were 
thrust pipes and knives; an almanac, hanging handily 
against the chimney; an amaranth, or some other 
plant, growing in a gourd in the window; and a high 
shelf on which were a few worn books, such as the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Sir Charles Grandison, and the Bank 
of Faith, which held the kernel of the doctrines of 
Muller and Dr. Cullis between its covers? 

And, divested, if you choose, of all the glamour of 
time, can any modern kitchen of any modern house 
furnish you an equivalent for its cosiness, and comfort, 
aand cheer, and, above all, its chimney-corner? 


The Wittle Folks. 


JOHNNY MAKES DISCOVERIES IN 
EYES. 


By ADAM STwWIN. 














be O you know,” said Johnny, the other day, 

with that-troubled look on his face which he 
always wears when wrestling with an idea a little too 
large for him, ‘‘Do you know .. . that pussy can 
« » « Shut hereyestight . . when they’re wide 
open?” 

Johnny has just been made happy by the gift of a 
pretiy black and white kitten, whose playful tricks 
and cat-like ways are something new to him. It was 
plain enough what he wanted to make out; but I 
thought it best not to answer bis questions directly, so 
I said: 

; You mean that pussy winks, don’t you?’’ 

“No, not that,” said Johnny positively. ‘Pussy 
winks; but this is inside the winking; and it’s differ- 
ent.” 

“ How different ?” 

Johnny was puzzled. He sat awhile knitting his 
brows with the hard work his little brain was trying 
to do; then he brightened up and said: : 

“This is different. It isn’t up and down, like wink- 
ing, but the other way,—like the parlor doors, you 
know, when they slide together. I'll get pussy and 
show you. 

While Jobnny was away hunting for the kitten, his 
brother Fred came in, followed by Humpty Dumpty, 
his little mischief-loving Skye-terrier. 

“Wait a moment, Fred,’ I said, as the two were 
hurrying through to another part of the house, “I 
shall want Humpty ina minute orso. There’s Johnny’s 
voice; please open the door for him.” 

Fred opened the door, and Johnny came in with the 
kitten, crying, as the dog sprang to meet him; “Go 
*way! Humpty! Go ’way; you frightened pussy. 
Make him be still, Fred: there, pussy, there! don’t be 
soared, he sha’n’t hurt you.’’ And so he brought her 
to me, stroking her back and smoothing her ruffed 
tail to quiet her. ‘‘Maybe she won’t do it now,’ he 
said, ‘she’s so scared, but she did it ever so many times 
to-day. She’d look right at me and shut her eyes up 
tight, without winking a bit.”’ 

“Turn her face to the window,” I suggested, when 
Johnny began to despair of making me see what he 
had noticed. . 

“There, there!’’ he fairly shouted as the kitten faced 
the light. ‘‘See,she does it now! What makes her?” 

‘““What made you draw the curtain a little while ago 
when you were playing by the window?” 

“Why, the sun was so bright it hurt my eyes.” 

“And if had been necessary to shut out still more 
tight, you’d have asked some one to close the blinds, 
also; wouldn’t you?” 

“T suppose so,’”’ said Johnny, wondering what that 
had to do with pussy’s eyes. 

“TI think I’ve seen you do something of that sort 
yourself,” I said, ‘* without calling on any one to help 
you.” 

“Have you?” asked Johnny, doubtfully. ‘‘ When?” 

“Every day. Look toward the sun,” I continued, 





raising the curtain a little. ‘‘ What makes you scowl 
and blink so?”’ 

*“ It’s so bright,’’ said Johnny, “it hurts.” 

““So you close the shutters a little,”’ I suggested, ‘‘ to 
shut out part of the light.” 

“Johnny put his hands to his eyes, winked, felt the 
eyelids move two or three times, then exclaimed, “I 
never noticed that before! They’re real shutters, 
aren’t they ?” 

“That’s part of their use,’ Isaid. ‘ And see, pussy 
has them, and so has Humpty Dunpty.” 

“But that isn’t what J meant,” said Johnny, earnest- 
ly. ‘It was pussy’s inside winking.” 

“T know,” said I. ‘ We'll come to that directly, 
Now look at my eye closely. Do you see a round, 
black spot in it?” 

** Yes,’’ said Johnny. 

“That’s the window of my eye—that’s the part I 
look through.’’ 

“Ts it?’ said Johnny. 

“Yes,” Irepeated. ‘That’s the real window of the 
eye. Now watch it while I turn my face to the light; 
then when I shade wiy eyes with my hands. Do you 
see anything ?”’ 

“What tiny little sashes there are!” exclaimed 
Johnny. 

“Tn my eye?” 

“Yes,” said Johnny. 
looked to the light.” 

“Oh no,” said I. ‘That’s just the reflection of the 
window sash, like this,’ and I showed him how the 
window was reflected in my eye-glass when I held it 
toward the window and before a dark place. ‘I 
didn’t mean that. Look again.”’ 

“Do you mean the little black spot that keeps 
changing ?”’ 

“The very thing,” said I. ‘Do you see it grow small 
when [I look to the light, then big again when I look 
away ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Johnny. 

**Now look at pussy’s eyes. 
it there?”’ 

“The dark spot doesn’t grow smaller; it shuts up 
like a book,’’ said Johnny. ‘*That’s what Iasked you 
about.”’ 

‘* Pussy has a different way ef drawing her eye-cur- 
tains, that’s all,’’ said I. 

“Oho!” said Johnny. “Shutters outside and cur- 
tains inside, just like a real window. That’s funny! 
Have you got ’em too, Humpty?” 

Humpty came out from under the table, wagging 
his tail, as much as to say he’d like to answer the 
question if he only understood it; he’d try, anyhow, if 
there was any fin in it. 

“Let’s see those pretty brown eyes of yours,’’ said 
Johnny, taking Humpty by the ears and turning his 
face to the window. 

“TIumpty’s eyes are just like yours,’ he went on, 
“and not a bit like pussy’s.”’ 

** Yours are the same, too,’’ I said. 

* Are they? And Fred’s?” 

-** Look and see.” 

Johnny looked at Fred’s eyes, then at his ownina 
glass, and said: ‘‘How queer! I don’t know how I 
do it.’’ 

“But you see it is done whether you understand it 
or not. Too much light hurts the eye, so there’s a 
number of little servants called nerves and muscles 
stationed there who draw the curtain without waiting 
for any orders from you. By and by, when you are 
older, you'll learn all about them. At present, it is 
enough for you to study the different sorts of curtains 
there are in different kinds of eyes.”’ — 

“Are there more kinds than I’ve seen?’ 
Johnny. 

**One more, at least,” said I. “If it’s pleasant to- 
morrow, perhaps Fred will take you to Central Park 
where you can see for yourself. If you go, you must 
remember and tell me the names of all the animals 
that have eyes like Humpty’s, and those that have 
eyes like pussy’s, and any other kind you may see. 
Then we'll have anotber talk about them.” 


*“T could see them when you 
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GRANDMOTHERS BED-FELLOW. 
By Mrs. S. M. WAtsH, 


OME now, I've just thought of a story—true, 

every word of it,—“ just as true as preaching,” 

as you children say, and I’m sure that’s the kind of a 
story good children love best. 

I do wish we could just sit around a good, roaring 
wood fire, in the open fire-place, instead of being 
gathered around this little open-work “hole in the 
fluor;’’ then there would be some relish to the talk 
about the times when your great-grandmother was 
young. 

Yes, she was a young girl, about as old as Jessie, I 
guess, when one timeshe went to spend the night with 
a friend about her own age. 

The old folks were away, and in the little lonely log- 
house these two young girls—just ia their teens—spent 
the long winter evening by the glowing, crackling fire, 
with never a thought of fear, talking, as girls will talk, 
about all sorts of nonsensical little things. I shouldn't 
wonder if they even discussed the fashions, and con- 
sulted each other about the style of the next “ petti- 
coat and short-gown ” to be made; and I am very cer- 
tain that they did not sit and talk with idle fingers, but 
doubtless a good stout woollen stocking—of yarn 





carded and spun by their own thrifty hands—dangled 
from the needles, and grew apace as their busy tongues 
kept going. Perhaps the wind whistled and moaned 
around the house, just as it does to-night; but how dis- 
mal it must have sounded through the tops of the 
great forest trees, amid which stood the lonely log- 
hvuuse; and even if they heard an occasional howl of a 
wolf not far away, or the barking of a fox skulking 
around the chicken-roosts, the sounds were familiar 
ones, and these backwood’s girls noticed them but 
little more than you do to-night the jingling horse-car 
bell, or the whistle of the passing locomotive. 

And when the tall old clock struck nine, they oover- 
ed up the remains of their now dying fire, which was 
their only way of preserving it for morning, said their 
prayers, blew out the flickering tallow-candle, and 
quickly jumped into the great, motherly, feather-bed, 
and snuggled under the warm blankets and bed-quilts 
that were never wanting in those thrifty days. 

But they were no sooner settled comfortably in bed, 
than both were startled by a rattle, rattle, rattle, that 
chilled their young blood, and made their hearts stand 
still with terror. 

“Oh, hark! What’s that?’ whispered one to an- 
other, as they hugged each other closer, and shook 
with cold and fright. 

Then they lifted their beads from the pillow and 
listened intently, and it came again—rattle, rattle, 
rattle; and these girls knew the sound perfectly well, 
and perhaps by daylight, on the open mountain-side, it 
would scarcely have frightened them, for a well-aimed 
stone or two has been the death of many a rattle- 
snake. 

But now, where was he? They could not step out of 
bed lest they should put a bare foot right on the horrid 
reptile; they had no matches in those days, and no 
way to get a light but from the covered embers on the 
hearth. So all they could do was to lie as still as possi- 
ble, and wait for the morning, and sure never was 
morning longer in coming. ; 

The roosters crowed while yet it was dark, bringing 
no comfort to these poor girls who lay cramped up in 
bed, scarce daring to move hand or foot lest they 
should come in contact with the mortal foe who lay in 
close coils very near, as they knew by that ominous 
rattle, rattle, rattle, that every now and then struck 
terror to their hearts, and chilled their bodies through 
with an icy coldness. 

At last, when it seemed they could endure no longer, 
daylight sent its first beams through the little curtained 
window, and anxiously surveying the floor, and mak- 
ing sure beyond a doubt that his snakeship was not 
there, how joyfully they sprang from bed and 
stretched their cramped limbs. 

Starting up the fire, and fhurrying on their clothes 
was the work of but few minutes, and then began the 
search for the enemy of their peace. Cautiously strip- 
ping off the bed-clothes, one covering after another, 
right under the last quilt, next the sheet, lay Mr. Rat- 
tlesnake, one huge bunch of ugliness, with his venom- 
ous head peering out from the midst of his horrid 
coiled-up body; and if those poor girls, whose charm- 
ing bed-fellow he had made himself, had been se 
unfortunate as to stretch down a foot from its cramped 
position all that long, dreadful night, without doubt 
his repose would have been disturbed, and he would 
have repaid the indignity in the manner that has made 
his family notorious through all their generations. 

So this was grandmother’s bed-fellow, once on a 
time. 

How would you have liked it? 


Puszles, 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 
1, A prince. 2. A constellation. 8. A tree. 4. A classicay 
poem. 5. A language. 6. A sacred historian. 
My initials name a renowned artist, and my finals a musical 











composer. Dra, 
A METAGRAM. 
First I am part of a ship. 
Change my head and I am immense, 
Change again and I am final. 
Change again and I am gone forever, VENA. 


ANAGRAM BLANKS, 














1. Before you on your journey, you had better cat some 
of thése " 

2. Every Mary took, her ——— wore close beside her. 

8. The earl found it necessary to four attendants for 
the young 





4. We ceuld not 





to your letter. ‘ E. 
DIAMOND PuzzLE. 
1. Aconsonant. 2. What we all did. 
portion of time. 5. A consonant. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY 21. 
A TAtera potene-—” The web of our life is of a mingled 
good and iit together. asad 


” 





8. A hurricane. 4. A 
BELL. 


A Diamond Puzeele.— M 
? 0 @ 
TENOR 
MONSTERB 
NOTBD 
RED 
R 
A Word Square.— wiss8 
Ic8D 
8 BRS 
EDEN 


A Letter Puctle.—“ Money does not make the man.” 
Transposttions.— 
“ Roses bloom, and then they wither, 
Cheeks are bright, then fade and die; 
Shapes of light are wafted hither, 
Then like visions hurry by.” 
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_From Saturday, January 24, to Satur- 
¢ day, January 31. 


Wall Street.—Money is plen; for loan at 4 to 6 
per cent. on call, and on prime mercantile Paper at 
*@to8per cent. The bank report shows a loss sitive 

<last week of $402,600 on total reserves; a gain of 
» $302,100 on total liabilities, and an increase of 

$2,684,700 on loans. There is considerable suspense 
-Yegarding the action of Congress among the bona 

flde business men, whe are naturally anxious as to 
-the fate of proposed measures. The speculators do 
«mot care very much what is done, as they will be 
“able to accommodate themselves to circumstances, 
“We give on page %asummary of the Congressional 
‘proceedings. 

Government Bonds are quiet and firm. A let- 
ter has been published from Minister Bancroft at 
Berlin describing the interest with which our fi- 

are watched by German investors. 
‘ The highest quotations for the week wore as 
follows: 
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E Railroad Bonds are still strong and the de- 
‘mand is increasing. 

Stocks.—A quiet market has prevailed during 
the week, owing to the undecided position of Con- 
gress. 

The following table shows the highest quota- 


tions for the week: 
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New YORK, Feb. 2, 1874. 
BANKING-HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Sr. 


We Bvy AND SELL GOVERNMENT Bonpbs, 
and Gold at current market rates; buy Gold 
Coupons; make Collections; buy and sell 
Stocks and Bonds at the Stock Exchange on 

‘Commission for cash; and transact a general 
Banking and Financial business; receive De- 
posits, and allow interest at the rate of four per 
cent. 

We also deal in CENTRAL PACIFIO and WEstT- 
‘en PACIFIO GOLD BONDS, which, at present 
prices, are very desirable for investment. 

We are also selling the small balance of the 
CENTRAL PACIFIC GOLD Six PER Cent. LAND 
Bonps at 8 and accrued interest. The im- 
mense value of the company’s lands (some 
$30,000,000,) together with the enormous and 
increasing business of the road—the earnings 
reaching last year $14,000,000, of which over 
$8,000,000 were net, while the interest on their 
entire bonded debt, including the Land Bonds, 
dis only $3,500,000—render these bonds, as well 
-@8 ali other securities issued by this company, 
undoubtedly good. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Central Railroad Extension Co. 


First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds, 
‘Coupon Bonds of $1000 and $500 Each. 
INTEREST DUE 18ST MAY AND IsT Nov. 
PRINCIPAL DUE 193. 

Price S7 i-2 and Accrued Interest. 

A limited amount for sale by 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 
‘ 37 Broad Street. 


; 6 Road is an extension of A. T. Stewart’s Cen- 
tral’ Railroad of L. I,, and is in full operation. 


ORTY-EIRST DIVIDEND 
SIXPENNY SAVINGS B 
NOTICE.—A_ SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND AT THE 
RATE OF S51X PERCENT. PER ANNUM, Will be cred- 
‘ited to eoceors of this Bank for the six months 











“oposite muds up to Fob 1d, will be entitiod to tne 
mude u 
terest from t the Ist. - 
WM. MILES, President. 


A. C. CoLLrys, Sec’y. 





12 PER CENT. NET. 
Improved Farm pend for Circular. 

! First. Mortgage J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
Bonds Guaranteed. Lawrence, Kansas. 





An Established Business For Sale, 
From $10,000 te $15,000 required. 


' 4 HOUSEHOLD N®CESSITY, that increasing 
a A 6 in Sanitary science will show | to be in- 
, le: Business may be increased inde@- 


A rare chance for tic man with a fow 
anana dollars to take ry fortune. 
or particulars address TARY, 


P. O. Box, 049, New York. 





IMPORTANT 
TO INVESTORS 


AND HOLDERS OF 
STATE, COUNTY, MUNICIPAL, 


AND 


RAILWAY BONDS. 


enanotal difficulty is causing a con- 
ate fiat: 7 Quotations and values of Se- 
curites not aot dealt in at the New 
Stock Excha:’ Rory ~eet this growing demand 
we have tncreased our P for ilities, and with many 


experie large dons mee and cor- 
po wd nce shroughous wintry, can give 
that pro naa and car 80 essential 
in these t imes. Ho! ders of Bods on 
which payment of Entoress is gomne 
. mhe wan to sell wv? 


We also buy and sell at the Stock Ex- 
change, Railway Stocks, Government Se- 
curities, etc.,on Cemmission, for Cash, or 


on time. 


Accounts received and interest allowed on bal- 
— y be checked for at sight, same as 


H. C. WILLIAMS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
P. 0. Box 4,002 49 Wall St., New York. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 





Pee") BANKERS, {S2cnséer 


No. 14 Nassau Street, New York, 
Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-house), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Goldand Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 

KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at all 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 


ment Securities for sale. 








RAIL Whether you wish to BUY or 

ROAD SELL, write to 
HASSLER & CO., 

BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. 





ABSOLUTE SECURITY. |> 


Invest re ur money , safely on mortgage se- 
— = the con theta ong as to yield from 8 0 per 
e interest pagel semi-annu- 
siz i int the I East at such places as the owner may/® 
desire. Allof our loane are abemdemely secur 
by real estate worth, in a= instance, at least 
twice as much as the princi pal sum, and we have 
never known of sny delay in payment, even during 
the panic of this year. 
We also Sazend sell on commission, choice City 
and County Bonds. 
JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., Brokers, 
Send for circular. Indianapolis, Ind. 


BY PERMISSION WE REFER TO 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. aie Hartford. 
Trustees jrinit College, . 

M. H. Mallo Co. 
Winsiow, Lanter & Co.. Bankers, Now York City. 
Fletcher & Sharpe, Indian: 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 39 & 3988 CANAL 8T., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10to3,and Monday Evenings5to7. 

Assets---Qver Ten Million Dollars. 
iue—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dul- 
ars. Six Per cent. "Interest Allowed. 
Bank poate, in English, Fypach, and German. 
G. 8. CH. J HAL INES, Pres't. 
Te. ARMOUR, 33 


THR 1bWa PERN CBN Tal Taeraxy 


will invest money on first-class Real 
r cent. interest, net, payable pon tere a 
1 guarantee the collection o: all 
oans made through its eo All charges 
Please wri — ae 
for New York and New England re references, an 
full particultrs. SAMUEL MERRILL, (late Governor 
of Iowa) President. aaron JA B. HEART- 
WELL, Secretary, Drawer 167. Des Moines Iowa. 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Kansas Bridge Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 


Also, choice Bonds of Towns and Counties. 











Judge Dillon, of the U. 8. Court, has just decided 
that they are legal and must be paid. mad for ro- 
port of decisions and price lists. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine St.. N.'Y. 


A SAFE TEN PER CENT. 
Mortgages on Chicago Real Estate and 


Illinois and lowa Farms. 

These securities, paying ten per cent. legal interest, 
are first liens on property worth in every case more 
than double the amount of the loan, and are as 
safe as the best New York City seven per cent. 
mortgages. We make a specialty of these securi- 

ties, and pay the interest semi-annually at our of- 
fice. We also buy and sell lands on’ commission in 





. Diinois and lewa, and transact a general Western 


real estate business. 


BAVIEsON us BEECHER, 
read Street, New York. 


‘Cash Assets, Jan. 1, °74 





GREENLEAF, NORRIS & CO.,| 


Bankers and Brokers, 
66 EXCHANGE PLAC®, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell Stocxs and Bonps at the 
New York Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion. Money advanced on Securities 
consigned for sale. 


A. W. GREENLEA?, Joun B. NoRaIs, 
WARREN E. GHSENLEAF. 


George Opdyke & Go.,| i! 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassan St.,. New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS §80- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 











INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES. 
INTEREST .07 30-100. 
Gorrespondence invited. Address 


Merchants’, Farmers’, and Mechanics’ Sav- 
ings Bank, CHIcAGo, ILLS. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 28TH, 1874. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of tts affairs on the 3lst December, 1873 : 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist. January, 1873, to 3lst Decem- 
PON ME ccisseabah p0stossepesanansecsoess $6,511,114 22 

Premiums on pap ictes not marked = 
lst January, 1873 ooce 2,212,160 70 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.. .« $8,723,274 92 92 


AGENTS WANTED. | 


DEATH OF LIVINGSTONE 


STANLEY’S 


“How I Found Livingstone” 


Brings down the record of this t traveler's ex. 

ploration to March 15th, 1872—a little more than a 

year before his death. The account of the explor- 

ation to the Zambesi, which was comple’ in 1864, 

was the last work LIVINGSTON INE gave the the slate 

“HOW I FOUND LIVING 

Its of the explorer’ 4 "bess for th cege mo 

aut is. a == — &.. ing 
tan! nley's expe ences during the searca, 

‘ete success of which made the exploit 











the @ oom.’ 


ARs other works pretend- 
"BEWARE | yyo'ts tere seoun si 
Lavi tone’s later explorat one — GraNLBY'S 
ptions from fas Ay ~ only 
7 Ww I FOUND STONE” {3 tay 
complete, fan ne Ry and cauinacleel work. 


AGENTS WANTED. Address 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & C0., 
654 Breadway, New York. 


WANTED. 
Agents $10 per Day. 


To sell the Home Shattle Sewing Machine 
where we are not repr » you can 
make money selling the *“*Home Shuttle” 
whether you are EXPERIENCED in the business or 
not. If you wish to buy a SEWING MACHINE for 
family use our ciroulars will show you hew to save 
money. Address 


JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., 


Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or 8t. Louis, Mo. 


e The Opportunity of a Life Time. 

es end ¢ ex fi 
pa the Nat Situation Y Permianent | if "Jou 
suit. rite iy SB Rice & CAbWELL, 71 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, Ill. 














Lz PANY ASGERS om earn os ber day on our 

80) Tic a neee ted faa famil ee ‘published. 
mes @ illustra ‘am: r 

Best srentionne. est % comminal cas DS ase 

} ooo $1 for pair of Bitygy ado rs and = 


TNEY 
‘BBs a. N. ¥. City. 





No Policies have been iseued upon Life 
Risks; nor u = ie Risks discon- 
nected with e Risks. 

ums myerked Of orem lst January, 
1873, to 31st December, 1873........+000+ 


a. during the same 
me of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $1,258,319 26 % 


The Com pany has the follo Sepeetng sonets, vis. : 
United States and State of New 


+ $6,290,016 73 
$2,960,882 49 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $8,567,105 00 
Loans secured by Stoeks, and otherwise 2302-000. 00 
Beal Estate and Bonds and wand ‘claim - 467,000 00 
Interest, and aundry notes and sane 

due the Company, estimated at....... 422,804 66 
Premium Notes aad Bills Rooelvabia.. 2 2,833,302 27 
Cash in Bank.........cesse00s seseseceeeeees 521,340 50 

Total Amount of Assets........... $15,513,642 52 


BO ADDERS on VISITING CARDS Printea 
hy fis pe ERA Fag 
m > ie) 8) es, & Co. or ents 

out ULLMAN & CO., 13 Winter Bt. 








TAB i 
ESA PRBS Be SRR eet 
a well poole = _ Books, Statione 


and Musical instru ts, with th, lonery darth 


long established and a ieethiy Cescanl business, in 

# lively Western man je? City of Six or 
Eight Thousand inhab tants. cy fin Water- 
power in the ted states, 5 with the ed- 
u —, a tages of two liberally endowed 
Colleg muke the rapid growth and continued 
prosperity ef the City a surety. 

reasous given for desire to sell. For Sa 
address LOCK DRAW 6, APP » Outagamie 


dr 
Ce., Wisconsin. 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of — will be paid to the holders therevf, 
or their segal i emeere. on and after Tues- 
oy, the Third = February n 
he oo ing ec isoates o: 
peg he eemed and paid to fhe holders 
iF egal re representatives, on and after 
day, _ rd of FPetrusry next, from which date 
ll interest thereon will ceuse. cates to 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
cn certificates which were issu: 
miums, the = yment of interest will be in g: 
A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year 
ending 3ist December. 1873, for which certifica 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
of April next. 
By order vf the Board. 


f the issue of 1870, 
thereof, 
Tues- 


U 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 














TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, TLLIAM H. W: 
CHARLES D HEPPARD GANDY, 
W. H. H. Moors, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
HENRY CuIT. ERICK CHAUNCEY, 
LEWIS CURTI ARLES P. B ¥ 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
HOLBROOK, . B. MINT A 
ROYAL- PHELPS, ROBERT L. STUART, 
DAVID LANE, WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
JAMES BRYCE, _ JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. ALEXANDER V. BLAK: 
WILLIAM STURGIS, D. LEVERICH, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, JOSIAH O. Low, 
WILLIAM E. DovGE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr.,. ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
. HAND, GEORGE W. LANE, 
AMES Low, ADAM T. SACKETT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, THOMAS F. Youncs, 
B. J. HOWLAND, SIMON DB VISSER, 
B ons wt GRay. 
J.D 
CHARLES D D 
bgt . H. Ren i Viee-Breste 
J. D HAWLETT. 3a 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


201 BROADWAY, WN. Y. 
- = $1,300,000 


REPRESENTED IN MOST OF THE LARGE 


INSUBANCE AGENCIES in the United 
States. 


P. NoTMAN, V. Pres. & Sec’y. H. A. Hows, Pres’t. 
MANAGERS: 


SNIDER & LINDSZR, Cincinnati, Onto. 
BEVERIDGE & HARRIS, Chicago, 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Office, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


URT St., Brook! 
Branch Offices. {ib 108 ‘BabADwAr, ._ ED. 


Captian, . $! 2298037 oo 
Liabilities, . a 1,081 95 


ye T. 7, Noes, iedibacies 








' CYRUS 


pra’ Greatest of Living Preachers.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 


H. W. BEECHER’s SERMONS in weekly Pamphlet 
Form. The New Series (Vol. XI.) of 


-H. W. Beecher’s Sermons 
In weekly Pamphlet Ky sae New Series 


Plymouth Pulpit 


week Mr. T. J. Ellinwood’s admirable verbatim re- 
port of one Sermen of Mr. Beecher for the pre- 
vious Sunday in Plymouth Church; the Prayers 
before and after the Sermon are also given, and 
the Scriptural Lesson and Hymns sung (Biym- 
outh Collection) indicated. 


“They are without equal omens the pane 
pane of the 


ot thorough fearlessnes, 0 
sympathies, w Nl ee 
inte igence | ma on the corvies of pr 
the Gospel.”—Literary World, Londen. 

“We recognize in these pera power which 
is notgivento more than ene man in a century.’’ 
—Buifialo Ceurier. 


“ee blished with the disoo 
“4 remarkable: asthe sermons themselves.” Liens 
~ am it eenene faeiiion, the Publishers 
how decided to present to every annual subscriber 
during the coming year 


A FINE OIL-CHROMO, 


rinted in Paris, reproducing — ex ite painting, 
Pall called **The Lord i The size of the 
Chromo is 12x16 inches: is 7-* in the Art 8! 
Se The subject is a beautiful one: an old 
wn Cross, symbo! Se of the Saviour’s earthl: 
workend "death, stands in the 
rection a wreathed 


ceive a warm welco: 
This “* Premium ” ts given 
of inducing many to take 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


who otherwise might be attracted by a pamphb- 
let containing “ n ~~ Aney het @ sermon, one with 
= belief that one youe® 4 experience of it will 
o perenent s ay 
mthe regular p of Euyuours Putrrr is $3. 
To py oa Wor r the CH RISTIAN UNION we will 
See ke PLYMOUTH PU ai tiene win 
mot = e Y MO’ 
be 85 cents livered prepaid,» pad, by mes. ex- 
press,or agent. 0 unmounted oO 
experience showing that they are rays 


with the simple object 


for. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
New York, Beston, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
San Francisco. , 











_ kgs. 4, 1974. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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_ FLOWERS, SEEDS. 
FOUR YEARS AGO 


We first adopted the plan of sending Roses and 
every variety of Greenhouse and Bedding Plants 
in -small quantities at wholesale rates. We were 
the first to offer 


Eight well-established Roses 


free by mail for one dollar. We had imitators the 
first season, who copied our advertisements, but 
we are now the only establishment making’ this 
offer. Last Spring we offered a list of six $1 selec- 
tions of Plants by mail, of which we sent thousands 
to every State and Territory in the Union, and with 
unvarying success. We now offer a list of 


TWELVE $1 COLLECTIONS OF PLANTS, 
or the whole 12 collections for $10, by mail post- 
paid, thus giving the purchaser 

One Hundred and Thirty-two Plants, 


embracing 36 Roses, 27 Verbenas, 26 Zonal, Double, 
Scented Ivy Leaf and Variegated Geraniums, 6 
Fuchsias, 5 Heliotropes, 12 Tuberoses, 7 Alternan- 
thuas, 4 Smilax, 1 Calla, 3 Ivies, 1 Pilea, 1 Panicum: 
1 Isolepis, 1 Peristrophe Aurea, and 1 Passion 
Flower. 


All at your Door for $10. 
Price Lists sent free to all applicants. 


MASSEY & HUDSON, 


CHESTERTOWN, 
Kent Co., Maryland. 


Rare and Beautiful Flowers and. Choice 
Vegetables can be grown fram 
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GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other 
Dictionaries. 


3,000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarte, 
e $12. 


A National Standard. 
The Highest Authority in Great Britain, 
As well as the United States, 


t@# Warmly recommended by BANCROFT, PRES- 
OOTT, MOTLEY, GEO. P. MARSH, HALLECK, 
WHITTIER, WILLIS, SAXE, ELIHU BURRITT, 
DANIEL WEBSTER, RUFUS CHOATE, H. COLE- 
RIDGE, SMART, HORACE MANN, Presidents 
WOOLSEY, WAYLAND, HOPKINS, NOTT, 
WALKER, ANDERSON, and the best American 
and European scholars. 

t@” Recent testimony from as intelligent 

and most impartial source. 
From the London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 
In an elaborate article of eighteen closely 
printed pages, upon “ English Dictionaries,” it 
reviews the present condition of English 

Lexicography, and speaks of the leading Lexi- 

cons of the language. Space only permits the 

following extracts :— 


“ Seventy years pane Resene JOHNSON was fol- 
lowed b EBSTER, an American writer, who faced 
of the English oeome wish A 4. 


"| appreciation of its requirements, leading to be 





Ths NINETEENTH ANNUAL EDITION 
of our celebrated Seed Catalogue and Ama- 
teur’s Guide to the Flower and. Kitchen 
Garden, containing upward of 200 pages; includ- 
ing several hundred finely-executed engravings of 
favorite flowers and vegetables,and a beauti- 
fatly colored Chromo, with a Supplement for 
1874, will be mailed to all applicants upon receipt 
of 25 cents. An edition, elegantly bound in 
cloth. $1.00. 


BLISS’S GARDENERS’ ALMANAC 


and ABRIDGED CATALOGUE contains up- 
ward of 100 pages, and embraces a montdly calen- 
dar of operations and a price-list of all the leading 


Garden, Ficld and Flower Seeds, with brief | favour, 


directions for their culture. A copy will be mailed 
to all applicants inclosing two three-cent stamps. 
Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., 
P. 0. Box 5712. NEW YORK. 


D. M. FERRY & CO.’S 


ILLUSTRATED, DESCRIPTIVE, 


4 





: 


AND 


Priced Catalogue 


Or 


VEGETABLE 


AND 


FLOWER 


1874 


F REE to all 
applicantss*This is 

one of the largest and 
most instructive Cata- 
logues published. It is 
printed on tinted. paper, 


200 illustrations of Vegeta- 

bles and Flowers,a begatifully 
colored plate, and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener and Florist. 
Address D. M. FERRY co,, 
Seedsmen and Florists, Detroit, Mich 


For NOVELTIES in . 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


THORBURN?S 
NEW CATALOGUE... 
15 John St., New York. 
ROSES E. Y. TEAS & CO., 


Richmond, Ind. 


1874 











ALL THE 
ses, standard sorts, mailed, 1 
16 Roses, including 2 new, 
NEW a Ma oe a. re'td, rs 1 
“ dou e,var’g . 

AND 12 Verbenas or Gladiolus 0 or ¥ each, $1 

OLD Plants by » al 
le trees, 4 to 1 ere 100, to0 or M. 

' Fruit a Ornamental Trees. 
ROSES! Our New Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
READY. 


N o Ww CROSMAN BRO.’S 
Tliustrated CATALOGUE and page 
tothe tirully ituctraced, sna oontatl Garden, fot 187: 
populae Bowers. 


ering yest regblnt re sr »N.Y¥. 


| sold up to 1847, [now increased to 
., f orthography and orthoe 


Will be. mailed feop th 


contains 220 pages, over | Web 


practical results 
“ Astothe Spelling-book, the pateniching state- 
ment is made twenty-f our millions of it w 
to FIFTY MILLIONS 
the consequence of this apn ye monopoly o 
cing the present almost 
mechanical uniformity o, “American spoilt spelling and pro- 
numctation, 


“ His laborious oonperiern of trensy lan, 
thorgh never published, bore frnit in his own 
mind, and his ey placed him both in knowl- 

ge and st. ent far in advance of Johnson asa 
ebster’s ‘American Dictionary of 
Language’ was published in 1828, and 
a cane erage at once in me where suc- 
cessive re-e mos has as yet megs © 0 the highest 
place as a practical Dictionary. 

“The acceptance vat an ‘American Dictionary in 
England has Ttselt had ey effect in keepin 
up the community of spqeen. $0 break wnick woul 
be a grievous harm, not to the English-speaking 
nations alone, but to mankind. The result of this 

as been that the common dictionary must suit 
poth sides of the Atlantic. 

“ Every dictionary qompiier, by the mere fact of 
his selec jon and treatment of words, is able to ex- 
alt some and de ¢ others, thus gaining a practi- 
cal influence over the language he deals with. 
Fully conscious of this influenee, Webster used it 
with intent in his dictionary. Thus it was his de- 
that bron ht in —e aoe 
. an 


iglish 
» honeyr. he sake of uni- 

formity, the = 1 but unusual f A.. Yo miter, are 

give over centre, » &e. 

Saliar es, ac pied by the American Publi ese, pe 

enable the reader to Gettnguish at a glance an 

erican from an English book. 
business-like character of 
, both in «i vie and matter, 
~ i. ay 
nded an 


oodrich’s Sdition of an 
enlarged and amended, but 

C1 novelty of ‘plan 
as to be orks, 


83 Po American pote Webster's Dicti ot 

mm. published in America and yy, is 0: 
together higher order than these last [' (The lon. 
don’ —— and Student’s.] It bears on its title- 
the names of Drs. Goodrich and Porter, 














w 
of Berlin, we got to de- 
serie ~ fn short as the Webster Haan Geto “ 
any other rary men, amon, em Professors 
Whitne and Dana, aided in the task of compila- 
revisi consideration it seems that 
the editors and contributors have gone! far toward 
improving Webster to the st 6 will bear 
smarocemens. The come almost 
as regards» usual words, while the de; pe, Soeeetone 
Webster's simp careful style, and 
the. ebeleen 2 are assigned with the aid of good 
modern authorities. 
On the a the Webster-Mahn di ee a -. 
it a is most respectable, and certainly 
BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EXTANT. 
“ Dr. J. E. Worcester’s first publications in dic- 
Yonary-work were abridgments of Johnson and 
ebster, and he afterwards Prowse out diction- 
aries in his own name, from that of 1830 to 
yet . Which appeared in 1860. 


= it from a practical 
point of view, it may be sufficient to define it as a 
3 by ad Lee tee xy Phy ey pea eupester Se oe 

onar: i most points 
the Webster- Mann?” 


A neeessity for every intelligent family, student, 
teacher, and professional man. What Library is 
complete without the best English Dictionary ? 

Published by G. & C, MERRIAM, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

80ld by all Booksellers, 





A PRIVATE INSTITUTION 





FOR THE TREATMENT OF 


=m 


Insanity, Epilepsy, and Inebriacy. 


References: Rev. C. H. TAYLOR, JOHN SHIL- 
LITO, Esg., Hon. BELLAMY STO 


For further information and ll address 
CINCINNATI SANITARIUM, 
Cincinnati, O. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 





Send stamp for Circular to 


L. P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broadway, N. Y. 


TICA FEMALE SEMINARY—MRS. 

BE. F. HAMMILL, Principal. Winter Term 

ns Feb. 6th, 1874. Terms—Boarding, — in 

Bg lish, Latin and French, $400 per year. Apply to 
. HAMMILL, Utica, N.Y. 














LOCAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COLOSSEUM. 


Broadway & 35th St., New York, 











NOW COMPLETED AND PERMANENTLY 
OPEN FOR THE EXPOSITION OF 


The Magnificent CYCLORAMIC ILLUSION, 
PARIS BY MOONLICHT! 


With the Charming, Startling Effect 
OF 


STARLIGHT and GASLIGHT. 





This world-renowned chef d’couvre of modern 
art by DAWSON & SONS, covers 40,000 square feet 
of canvas, and presents the most perfect illusion 
of an illuminated city, viewed from an elevation. 
In order to furnish a comprehensive and varied 
entertainment, of a high-toned, intellectual, and 
moral character, the management have fitted up 
in the immense 


Polytechnic Promenade, 
A SERIES OF CURIOUS AND WONDERFUL EXHI- 
BITIONS, 

Comprising the Wonders of Science and Me- 
chanie Automatic Marvels, Musical 
Curiosities, Optical Ilusions, 
Magical Novelties, &c., &c., 

AMONG WHICH ARE 


The Sphinx, and the Spirit Head. 


IN THE LECTORIUM 
Daily lectures, afternoon and evening, upon 
The Illusions and Delusions of Science, 
Mlustrated by costly apparatus, displaying the 
wonders of Sound and Optics, among many 
The Protean Cabinet, the Spirit Flame, the 
Téephone, Speaking Portraits, and Dis- 
solving Statue. 





An elevator conveys visitors to and from the 
Tower every five minutes. The entertainments 
are under the direction of Pror. TOBIN, late 
Secretary of the London Polytechnic. 

Exhibition every afternoon from 1 to 5 o’clock, 
and every evening from 7 to 10 o’clock. 


. ;| Admission to the whole, $1.00. No 
Extras. 





THE BURDETT 
ORGAN 


vm Is considered by all mu- 
@ sicians to be the ne plus 


Schools, 
es and private in- 
tiv uals supplied. 
We Challenge the World 
E: = to Equal tt. 
BILLINGS & WHEELOCK, 
14 East 14th St., New York. 








THORBURN’S 
BLOWER SEEDS 


Our ann Catalogue of Flow 


erent: rag tk th poxel . also Hybr 
is now read 
walling tre to applicants; an Tree Beed 
J.M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John St., New York. 


“|\SEED DS! seed Cireular uaa 3 


it before you bay, f Sent f dint sha Bed 


many ne TI) » Mass. 








FURNITURE 
At 204, 206 and £08 East 27th St., 
84 door east of Third Ave. 


IRVING & SON, 


mataginrer | for the whole- 
ne ule Wurniture. @ Frade, A» 4 rene! in their new 


where they” is warerooms 
ere fee? 2 fatend es a keepin meoping 8 yh “complete and well- 


Furniture, Upholstery, &c., 
: FOR THE RETAIL, TRADE. 





Every article teed of the best quality, and 
offeFod at the lowestpossibie price. * 


NEW EMBROIDERIES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO.,. 


Have just opened a full assortment of 
Hamburg Edgings and Insertings, 


’ ‘TO MATCH, ALL WIDTHE. * 


Also, a splendid line of 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED 
DOUBLE LINEN CHEMISE BANDS 
and 


PERCALE NIGHT DRESS SETS, 


NOVELTIES. 


Mixed, Ecru, and White Cluny Laces, 
Mixed, White Linen, and Silk Laces, 
Beaded Black French Trimming Laees, 
Black Striped Guipure Net. 


Foulard Finished Cambrics, 
Percales and French Cambrics, 
NEW DESIGNS IN 


Figured and Striped 
Shirting Cambrics, &c., &c. 


White Goods, 


Linens, 
and 


General Housekeeping Goods, 


&C., &e. 


Will be offered on Monday a fine line of 
Plain Black Dress Silks 
much below regular prices, 


Broadway, Corner 19th St.,. 
New York. . 





At the Great East-Side Establishment. 


HAMBURG EDGINGS,. 


THIRD LARCE LOT, 


AND CHEAPEST. 
At 4, 6, 8, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 40, 50 cents per yard. — 


CORSETS. 


European Samples Clearing at 
$1, $1 25, $1 50, $2, and $3. 
Sold everywhere from two to six dollars. ‘ 
200 dozen all whalebone at 40 and 80 cents pair, . 


Spring Shades in our Monogram 
and Edward 


KID CLOVES. 


One Button. 45 cents pair. 
Two and Three Buttons, 85 cents and $1, 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED, 


Edward Ridley & Son,. 


309, 311, 31144 Grand St.; 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 
St” Grand Street Cross-Town line of cars stop at. 
the door. Five minutes’ ride from Broadway. 


MEARES’S MEARES’S 
PARAGON SHIRTS, 
Made to order, of best materials, 
sens Oe 4 and warranted +4 = sé ‘tin 
goantey at the following rates : ° 


6 Shirts, Masonville muslin and fine gg 
6 —— Wameutta muslin and very fin 


FORO eee wena ees esse ee ee eee BES eeeeeeee seus 


BOYS’ SHIRTS REA MADE AND TO ‘ORDER. 
FANCY SHIRTINGS IN GRBAT VARIETY. 
Directions for measurement sent on application. 


RICH’D MBARES, 
6th Av. and ith st., New York. 


LEACH ’S, 


The One-Price Stationer; 


To buy Writ Paper. Envelopes, Account ang 
Memorandum Books, cheap. 


293 Greenwich se.,}NEW YORE. 


A t of Diari 
Books af say palteres tone de 
notice. paper, 6, 8 and 10. Ibs, 
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Scientific andy Sanitary. 


A PERENNIAL INKSTAND. 


OME inks consist of insoluble matter, suspend- 
ed mechanically in liquid; others are strictly 
solutions. The latter is apparently the case with the 
contents of the “inexhaustible magic inkstand,”’’ 
which comes, we believe, from Great Britain or the 
Continent, and is introduced here by a New York firm 
of stationers. The apparatus is an inkstand of ordin- 
ary appearance, with two openings. Into one of these 
water is poured until it rises in the other. The first 
opening is then permanently closed, and all that is 
thenceforth necessary to maintain a supply of ink is to 
add water in proportion as the quantity of solution is 
diminished by use or evaporation. Different colored 
inks can be prepared in this manner, a special ink- 
stand being charged for each with the necessary color- 
ing matter. The basis of the ink in all is a solid mass, 
which ts gradually dissolved away by the water. It 
seems to be an aniline compound; and it certainly 
furnishes a highly fluid and beautiful ink, which is 
recommended by its freedom from precipitate and its 
indifference to ordinary chemical reagents. But we 
do not believe it ever eeases to be soluble, and hence 
it is probably less able to resist the obliterating effect 
of water than the insoluble inks. As to its perman- 
enecy when exposed to sunlight—a test under which 
aniline inks are apt to fade—we have no means of 
arriving at a judgment without prolonged experiment. 
One great advantage of such an ink the proprietors 
have forgotten to mention. We should think it would 
be a boon to travellers, since it could be emptied be- 
fore packing it in a trunk or carpet-bag, transported 
without fear of leakage, and made available, whenever 
required, by the addition of a spoonful of water. 


INHALATION OF NOXIOUS GASES. 


HE frequent occurrence of serious accidents 

from the inhalations of carbonic acid and other 
gases escaping from badly constructed furnaces and 
heaters bears emphatic witness to the importance of 
this subject. The Journal of Applied Chem‘stry men- 
‘tions the following recent cases of*asphyxia arising 
from this cause. In a German school at Meriden, Con- 
necticut, several of the scholars were prostrated al- 
most simultaneously by inhaling coal-gas. As soon as 








the teacher became aware of the fact, he directed the |- 


other scholars to leave the schoolroom; but going out 
into the pure air did not prevent some ill effects re- 
sulting from what had already been inhaled. A phys- 
ician was sent for, and on his arrival no less than 
thirty children were lying prostrate on the ground. 
Although no deaths resulted from the accident, the 
consequences were sufficiently serious to show the 
danger of leaky furnace pipes, especially in badly ven- 
tilated rooms. 

Another case occurred in a school at Oakland, Penn- 
sylvania. The school had been in session about two 
hours in the morning, when the teacher was astonished 
by seeing one of the smaller pupils fall to the floor, 
apparently inaswoon. Three or four others soon fol- 
lowed, and the number quickly increased to a dozen. 
The doors and windows were thrown open. The in- 
sensible ones were carried out, and after a long effort, 
by the aid of a physician, were restored to conscious- 
ness. In this case the smoke-pipe had been pushed too 
far into the chimney, causing a stoppage of the 
draught of the stove, and throwing all the deadly pro- 
ducts of complete and incomplete combustion into the 
room. 

Another case is mentioned, the result of which was 
the death of a lady. She slept in a room heated by a 
gas-stove, with no chimney to carry off the resultant 
gases. It is well known that every form of com- 
bustion, even a gas-burner or candle, gives off carbonic 
acid; but nearly all gas-stoves used for cooking or 
heating give off other far more poisonous gases, and 
hence no gas-stove should ever be used in a closed room 
unless supplied with a suitable pipe for conducting 
these gases away. 

Cases of asphyxia from illuminating gas are so com- 
mon that they attract less attention than they deserve. 
Fortunately, al] highly poisonous gases (except car- 
bonic oxide) possess more or less oder, by which their 
presence is generally detected by persons awake, and 
especially by those entering from fresh air. Carbonic 
acid is odorless; but this is the least dangerous of the 
products of combustion and respiration, and a large 
quantity is required to produce death. Cases of suffo- 
cation from the inhalation of carbonic acid do occasion- 
ally occur, however, where persons bave entered old 
wells or cellars, and especially beer-vats while fer- 
mentation is taking place. 

Bhe Journal of Applied Chemistry quotes from Le 
Gaz the following brief description of the symptoms 
exhibited and remedies to be applied in cases of as- 
phyxia by illumating gas: 

“The symptoms are discomfort, inclination to vomit, 
convulsive movements of the muscles, especially those 
of the breast; the skin is cold. the breathing and pulse 
irregular. The remedies recommended are exposure 


to free air, even if cold, irritation of the skin by vine- 
gar, and the palms of the hands, soles of the feet, and 
the spine with a stiff hair-brush, blowing air into the 
lungs. When consciousness returns, place the patient 
in a heated bed in a room with the windows open, and 





administer a few spoonfuls of Malaga, Madeira, or 
Sherry wine. A mixture of tartar emetic and Hoff- 
man’s liquor, flavored with honey-water and orange- 
flower syrup, is spoken of as efficacious after the re- 
turn of consciousness.” 


Publisher's Department. 


é New York, FesBruary 4, 1874, 




















EXPIRATIONS.—Look AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES ! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped. RENEW NOW! 








TO ADVERTISERS. 


E suppose it is pretty well established and 

generally recognized that the Christian Union’s 
circulation is full twice as large as that of any other 
weekly religious newspaper, and three or four or five 
times as large as most of them; while we do not pre- 
tend to charge proportionate rates for advertising. 
And when we speak of “ circulation’? we mean our 
actual edition for paying subscribers; for the Christian 
Unten does not carry a long list of dead subscriptions 
in order to make up a large-looking edition, but-keeps 
only a live, paying, real circulation on its lists. 

So that our advertisers can easily see that they get 
their money’s worth. Therigid care exercised to keep 
out of our columns everything of an objectionable 
eharacter, and to favor everything which tends to 
elevate, or help, or enrich the daily life of the Family, 
makes this paper a favorite both with fanailies and 
with advertisers. The strongest and the best houses 
of the country are our strongest and best friends. 
They have tested the value of the paper. Here are one 
or two specimens of how they feel and write: 

8. M. Perrenciti & Co’s ADVERTISING ak 


No. 10 STaTEe 
ae ROSTOM, Dec. 2th, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., NEw YORK: 

Gentlemen—We have your postal card and chromos *“ Our 
Boys” at hand, and we take this opportunity to acknowledge 
the receipt of themin good condition, and to thank you for 
them. We shall be pleased to do what we can to increase the 
circulation of your publication, as we consider it valuable, 
both for its reading matter and as an advertising medium. 

It is a noticeable fact that our customers who advertise in the 
“Unton”’ once always want it on their list. 

Yours truly, 
8. M. PETTENGILE & Co. 





281 & 283 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, July 1, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen: . . . The mails brought large numbers of 
inquiries fer price-lists, to say nothing of the orders, and, al- 
though we had the same “ads” in numerous other papers 
claiming very large circulation, and charging exorbitant 
rates, we do not hesitate to say that out of the very large 
number thus tried not one exceeded the Christian Union; 
which goes to prove that your paper is read by a very large 
number of first-class people, such as are able to indulge in a 
good rifle or shot gun. Yours, very truly, 

E. Remineton & Sons, 
Manufacturers of Breech-loading Rifles, etc., etc. 
SS te 





Co., 1388 CHAMBERS 


OFFICE OF THE PATENT MECHANICAL 
LAMP Sr. t 
NEw York, Jan. 21, 1874. 


Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Dear Sirs: We have been advertising widely during the 
past year in some of the best mediums of the land—religious 
and secular weeklies—and we take pleasure in certifying 
that our advertisement in the Christian Union has been the 
best investment we have made. It has brought us more letters 
and more orders than all'the other papers together. 

We cannot be too emphatic in our testimony to the worth 
of your paper as an advertising medium, as proved in our 
case. it has “paid!” 

THE PATENT MECHANICAL LAMP Co., 
S. G. BROWER, Pres’t. 





— 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


RAISE is something very agreeable to take, 

even when it comes from partial friends; and 

the freely offered expressions of satisfaction and ap- 

preciation which we are continually receiving from 

our business customers, who are accustomed to be 

pretty exacting in their demands, of course give us 
pleasure. 

We print from week to week a few of those kindly 
words, but the pile of enthusiastic acknowledgments 
grows larger day by day. The “Boys” are every- 
where greeted as—what they are—a pair of beauties; 
not only a pair of pretty heads but two really charm- 
ing pictures—natural, artistically conceived, and exe- 
cuted with true French skill. The “ Girls” are still 
popular, and warmly welcomed by constantly increas- 
ing numbers of new friends, who have seen or heard 
of Wide Awake and Fast Asleep, and want to possess 
them. The Cross, which Plymouth Pulpit subscribers 
receive, is a surprise to almost every one who sees it. 
We have not yet heard orread of a single suggestion for 








the bettering of it,—no criticism, no ifs or buts, noth- 
ing except prompt and cordial approbation. It cer- 
tainly is an exquisitely graceful thing. 








VOX POPULI. 


GENEVA, O., Jan. 16th, 1874, 
Messrs. J, B. Forp & Co.: 

I acknowledge the receipt of your premium, “‘The Boys,” 
for which accept many thanks. They are very fine, but I 
value the Christian Union for its own merits, have taken it now 
the third year. i will do what I can to increase your sub- 
scription list. Very respectfully, 








PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Jat. 8, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co,: 

Gents—“‘ Our Boys” have arrived safely, and are much ad- 
mired. I consider the Christian Union cheap without “ The 
Boys.” Henry Ward Beecher’s name is a power in the land. 

I do not know of any one to recommend to you for an 
agent. If Ishould fall in with any one I will let you know ; 
but I will do allI can for you by showing our “ Little Run- 
away,” * Our Boys” and the paper. Yours, 








LIsBON CENTRE, N. Y., Jan. 10th, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

I acknowledge the receipt of those charming premium 
Boys, they are gay lads, worth to me many dollars. Accept 
many thanks for them. 

I take the Union for its intrinsicvalue, and think that no per- 
son can read it a year and not_be wiser and better. 

Yours, with respect,. ——— 


WILcox, Pa. . 16, 1874. 
J. B. Forp & Co.: i ee 


Dear Sirs: The “ Boys” reached us a few days ago. We- 
prefer them to the “ Girls” received last year. The chromoe 
are the least of your favors, however. Every number of the 
Christian Union is worth its price. Very truly, 








PLEASANT VIEW. CHEATHAM CO., TENN., 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Those chromos, “Our Boys,” are received all right, I am 
delighted with them, and am much pleased with the Christian 
Union. I think it an excellent paper. 

: . Respectfully, —— 


Jan. 10th, °% 





HOWELL, Micu., Jan. 12, 1874. 
J. B. Forp & Co.: ™ — . 


Dear Sirs: We received “Our Boys” yesterday, and can 
only reiterate what everybody says, “They are beautiful, 
beautiful.” We can hardly tell which of the five pictures we 
have received from you is the best. 

Many thanks from 





» SrKEATOR, ILL., Jun. UU. 
Messrs. Forp & Co.: 
The “ Boys” came all right on the 9thinst. Many thanks. 
I consider the Christian Union without the chromos well worth 
the price of both. Respectfully, 











THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.”’ 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8S. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called ] 


j 
“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 


Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. Or the four pictures will be 
presented to every subscriber for Two Years. The 
additional price for mounting and free delivery to 
the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 


RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictwres by subscribing as follows: 
1. ErrnerR pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 


the Christian Union for one year at..........4..2..... $3 50 
2. Bora pairs, mounted, will be delivered with the Chris- 
tian Union for two years at..... 0... cece cece eee cees 675 


8. The new CROSS AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for 

333 

4. EITHER pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 
mium mounted, will be. DELIVERED with the 
Christtan Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for one 


5. BoTH pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 
mounted, will be DELIVERED with the Christian 
Union for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one 


6 6O 








REcEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected. 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers. 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. j 


In CHANGING AN ADDRESS, it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannet be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the: 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be-. 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared. 
that much in advance of each issue. 4 


Norice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip-. 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing ope- 
year’s service of the paper. 











